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U Saconty ot an COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
ACULTY of ARTS ond ats. —The Session will COM- 
MENCE on TUE the tober, at 3 o’elock.— 
DE MORGAN will paiiver the AN TRODUCTORY LECTURE. 
DAVI > MASSON, A.M., Dean of the Faculty. 
CHAS. 0, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
October 4, 1856. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.— 
EXAMINATIONS for APPOINT MENTS in_ the 
QUEEN’S CIVIL BERVICE, in the ROYAL ARTILLERY 
and_ Ki ROYAL ENGINEERS, and in the CIVIL SERVICE of 
the EAST Pp es COMPANY. 
of Arts and of the Junior School of the College afford 
mation respecting the Courses of Instruction given in the College 
in the a * the above-mentioned Examinations —The Pro- 


the Que ngineers 
for the girl Service of India, may be had on sopliention @ at 
the a Otice of the College, 
CHAS. C. ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
October 4, 1856. 


ETALLURGY.—Dr. PERCY, F.R.S., will 
commence a COURSE of FIFTY LEUTURES on ME- 
Tao ReY at the Government School of Mines, Jermyn-street, 
on MONDAY NEXT, the 13th instant, at Twelve o'clock. Fee, 


for the Son al, 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


E W © 60 4 2s 2 = 


The Rev. WILLIAM CUNNINGHAM, D.D., Principat, 


The CLASSES for the ensuing WINTER meet, and the 
SESSION will be OPENED, upon Wepwespay, the 5th of No- 
py neath gy at Two o'clock P.., when an ADDRESS will be 
eevee rhe Kev. JAMES BANNERMAN, D.D. 











The Games for the different Branches of Study will be Opened 


as foll 
Days and Hours of 
"aa: i ‘Attendance. Professors. 


Thursday, Nov. 6, 
Divinity. i oaae Class. { Eleven ol Ue Re 


Senior Class. . Des hy 1 
a ae Bannerman, 


Dirinity. 2 Junior Class. { Eleven 6 tock. 


E ,MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, 
SURREY, is adapted for Tim. class. MERCANTILE IN- 
gravcrion, and supported by leading firms in London and the 
as = possible, well frome in 

English made to write a hand fit fo r business,and taught to be 
quick kat Accounts. Further study is also liberally sete for, 
ouths are specially trained for the requirements of the Civil 
Service, or to pass the Examinations proposed by the Society of 


few Boarders are received, and several hours’ a-week extra 
me afforded thew. The terms are moderate, including all 
those charges which —_ make the real very different from the 


ap) nt cost of Sateen. 

fm nded, of the Otte pass the oy of the 
Middle School 2 aa | tervals. Prospectuses m: 
from the Principal, J. YEATS, F Rk. G.8. 


NEX yl nov ERNMENT OFFICES. — The 
mers of Her Majesty’s Works and Public Build- 

ings Give} NO! OTick that they are prepared to receive DESIGNS 
from f all C for a scheme for the concentra- 
tion a the principal Government oaem, on a site lying between 
hitehall an ew Palace at Westminster ; and also Designs 
for two Buildings” which Her Mayeste’ ’s Government have deter- 
saint to erect Sorehyith, as _— of ~ general scheme,—one et 

artment of the my for br Affairs, th 








er wit! 
i bs Serventiod to A: sfSer - 
cation, by letter, addressed to ms at this ‘# spn 


‘is Office. 
Office of Works, Whitehall, ALFRED AUSTIN, Secretary. 
20th Sept. 1856. 





UCATION.—BAYSWATER.—In a finish- 

ing Establishment, near hee ae hill, there are VACAN- 
CIES for Two or Three YOUNG LADIES.—The arrangements 
are conducted on the most liberal principles ; and the Professors 
in attendance rd the very highest order.—For Lie ag > and 
apply to Mr. Rotanpi, 20, Berners-street, Oxford- 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, SYDNEY. — The 
Legislature and Government of New South Wales, having 
nded a Grammar Eoheot in the ire of Sydney, have applied to 
A. University College, London ; 
. Balliol College, Oxford ; 
versity of Durham ; 


Cambridge’ an 
oD 0! 
toact asa Com Sroer a 
WATHEMATICAT MASTER, and TWO Ask SISTANT MAS- 


TERS for that Institution. 

Information as to the duties to be performed, and the conditions 
under which the appointments are to be made, may be obtained 
at a College, London, in Gower-street, of vee les C. 

- be A whom all applications, — yy testi- 
monia, must be forwarded, on or before M a4 cy Both of 
CHARLES NICHOLSON. 


HOME EDUCATION, where the regularity 
of a is combined with the affection and Coat of 
a Family, is 0 ED by a Gentlewoman, of m ma 
rience in ition, to a strictly limited number o! 
IES. The first Masters arein attendance. Inclusive terms, 
from 1001, to Sook per annum.—for particulars apply to Mr. 
Harcuarp, 187, Piccadilly. 

















Senior Class ..Do., One o’cl 
Divinity 
and Junior C 


Thursday, 0 6, | Dr. Canainhans, 
lass. 4 “One o'clock. f 17, _ Salisbury 


. 


Senior Class. ..Do., Eleven o’clock. 
Junior Class. Phareieg, Not 6 (Dr. Duncan, 29, 
Elder-street. 
Senior Class, ..Do., Twelve o’clock. 
Twelve o'clock. 


Thursday, Nov 
L Twelve. ° rolock. 
cursions. 


The Rev. Tuz0, Mever will open a Class for Hebrew at Nine 


o'clock. 
MATRICULATION. 
Students, before entering with the Professors, must matriculate 
in the Library, and pay the common fee to the Librarian. 


Prof. Fleming, 
6, 
Seagrove House, 
: Leith. , 


* Natouray Scrence.—This C: ivalent to 
any of the Classes of Natural fen is in the yet ee cds of Scot- 
land, by the Royal ical oar purgeons, Edinburgh, and by the 
Army and Navy Medical 1 ards, London. There is attached to 
ita Class Library. ards of 250 volumes on Natural 
Science, the valuable ¢ afte af a elaay. By the orders of the Lords of 
the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, &c., the ticket of = 
Class gives free admission, at all times, to the Public Museum of 


the University. 
ES BONAR, Secretary to the Senatus. 
New College, Edinburgh Sept. 10, 1856. 


CHOOL of CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
ARCHITECTURE, and SURVEYING. Established in 
1850. Gentlemen repared for Goverument Situations and for 
Army and Colonial A Ap 74 ee Prospectuses, &c. apply 
& ta oarnaival, Mr. 8. J. Hitt, at the Oftices, 15, Old-street, 











ADIES’ COLLEGE, 47, Bedford-square.— 
The MICHAELMAS TERM will commence on MONDAY, 

the 18th of October, under the following Professors :— 
Rey. J. Baines, M.A., 8t. John’s College, Oxford—Biblical Lite- 


ree Aloud. 
5.—Arithmetic, Mathematics, Natu- 


a King’s Coll. London—Ancient History. 
A. Heimann, Ph.D,, Prof. in e University Coll. London—German 


BA Ore E posi d Literature. 
t Mus iD ani 
mn usic. ° 


T. Rymer Natural H 
Gotthtied Knee 1.D., oe rat in the University of 
Bonn—Fine kt. Geograp hy. 

M. Adolphe mn—French Langu e and pAsesbare. 

J. Langton Sanford, Esq., Lincoln’s ~ pr History. 

Signor Valletta—I Italian Language ai Literature. 

The subjects of the Lectures are Snead 80 as to form a pe 
cutive course of study, extending over four years. Pupils 
adopt the course of study recommended by the Council of the wr 
lege are called “Students,” and are admit on payment = 

ighteen Guineas per year, or Seven Guineas per Term. Entran 

ée, One Guinea. 

Pupils are admitted to single Classes on payment of a Guinea 
and a Half per Term for those Classes which meet twice in the 
week, and One Guinea for those which meet once. 


The SCHOOL will re-open on THURSDAY, October the 2nd. 
Particulars may be had on eprtication s vs Sree Gallop, 
J, MARTINEAU, Hon. Sec. 





cape —A B.A. Classman of Oxford havin 
wo years’ experience in TUITION, can RECEIVE into h 
House, o—, a railway station, 10 miles from London, one PUPIL, 
repare for Oxford, or a high Civil Sopaaiaes. Terms, 200 
fulncns mon og annum, or 20 guineas a month.—Address x.X. x, 
H. & J. Parker, $7, Strand, London. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER 
(in connexion with the University of London). 
SESSION 1856-7. 





THE COLLEGE WILL OPEN for the Session on MONDAY, 
y of Caer next, and the Examination previous to the 
ae Students will commence on that day. and 
od oa | following days at ten o’clock a.M., at the College. 
= A pay te July, 1857. 
For & statement of the Courses of Instruction which will be given 
in the several Decestenents, see Advertisement published inthe 
Atheneum of the 20th ultimo. 
aun followin 4-7-4 and Prizes have been founded for 
m petition tudents of The Owens College, 
oonne Victoria Scholarship, for + in Classical learning, 
oneal Ade sae — lor two 
e Welli holarship, te comm tition in the critical 
yg en of the "Greck Text of the New Testament, annual value 
tenable for one year. 
aah Da a Beholarships, viz., Two Scholarships in Chemistry, 
ble for two years. Two olarships 
1, — fn Mathematics, annual value 25. each, tenable for not more than 
The Dalton Prizes in Chemistry for A} ensuing Session, ae 
Prize of 251. for the best, and a Prize of 151. for the second-best, set 
of Chemical Preparations from om ay uric -—_ or alcohol; and 
a Prize of 201. for the most correctly ‘executed ‘series of twenty 
qualitative analyses ; and a Prize of 10/. for the second-best ditto. 
Also, a Prize of 101. TOL for the best, and a Prize of 51, for the second- 
best, Dissertation on ‘The Atmosphere ;’ and a Prize of 101. for 
= Lay and a Prize of 5i. for the second-best, Essay upon ‘ Tech- 
ae he Dalton Prize in Natural History, value 151. given annually. 
Further particulars relating to the Courses and Terms of 
[nsivestion, ond the onan ey which the Scholarships and 
Prizes may be competed for, will be found in a Prospectus which 
ed by from Mr. NicHo.son, at the College, Quay-street, 
JOHN P. ASTON, Solicitor and Secretary to the Trustees. 
St. James’s Chambers, South King-street, Manchester. 





ENSINGTON HALL COLLEGIATE 
INSTITUTION for LADIES, North End, Fulham. 
Lady Sup JOHNSO 


Director of SON. 
The object of this joan’ is to provide Resident Pupils with 
a complete and systematic course of Educati: —-— = palo ‘ion, 
= lan that bi the tages of a School and a Col- 
: with more than usual ‘attention to individual iarities, 
and to the useful as well as elegant requirements of after-life. 

e Lecture sregnemenis include full and comprehensive 
Opemea ae English Lite: e, Mental Philosophy, Natural His- 
pan Na eae nilosophy, my La Fag pe My of Science to Do- 


Sone treated fs WANTED.—Wanted, by 
eorporated, Si cciety Sou Promoting English Protestant 
is in Ireland,a HEAD STER for the English, Commer- 
eet "eed Scientific Dag school, — they are about to open in 
Dublin on the Ist of November. must be a member of the 
A hurch, have copsiderable experience in en = 
ity. 
Fe m must be also prepared to submit himself to a Mathematical 
and general bey ng by Fellows of Trinity College. Salary 
1001, without residence, together with 11. per annum for every 
pupil in the School after the first fifty. No clergyman need apply. 
Application, with copies of testimonials, to ben sent to the Rev. 
Ricnarp ArpiLL, A.M., 55, Aupgier-street, Dublin, on or before 
October 15th. 

















WELLINGTON TESTIMONIAL. 
TO SCULPTORS AND ARCHITECTS. 


E Committee are desirons of yecsiving 
DESIGNS for a COLUMN and STATUE, to be 
honour of the late DUKE OF WELLIN: GTON at Liverpool. 

The amount at present at the di 1 of the Committee is about 
6,0001. ; and, if their intentions can roperly carried out for that 
sum, they ai are desirous that it should it any Artist will be at 

to send in ,» either for the J - aI alone, or 
an and — 


tors must accompany their designs by estimates of 
the cont, @ ther for the Column ry Statue Satine, or sepa- 
rately, ped stating the description of material which they propose 


to emplo: 
ium of 502. will be nen Sor the Beste whieh, 2 
opinion of the commas, is the best for the inten tended. saa 

Each Design & motto or ice, and the name 


. but to be ut in a separate sealed 

corresponding m motto or device. 
jum may swerded-+o become 
to the Chairman of the 


dressed 
Committee, at the Town Hall, Liverpool ; and the Designs must be 
delivered there, free of expense, on or before the first day of of Novem. 


ber next. 
Town Hall, Liverpool, September 20, 1856. 


fl INSTITUTE FOR GOVERNESSES, 
under a eet oe . NEW BOND-STREET, 
posite the Clarendon, conducted by MRS. HOPKINS, to whom 
e Nobility, Gentry, and Schools requiring efficient English and 
Foreign Governesses, Companions, and Professors are invited to 
apply. Her thorough ha each of the principal Continental 
er especial! 


soutaslinets ol ke-cnupelanen — 
E GOVERNESSES: INSTITUTION, a, 


Soho-square.— Mrs. WAGHORN, who has resided m 
years abroad, Samet f pt. — ee ttention of the Nobility, 


Gentry, and Princi Schools to hi 
Foreign GOVERN ESSES, TEACHERS, COMPANIONS, TU- 
‘ORS. 3 - and 
charge 


libert; 
for ss 


ef = ‘Author is Bott to a Rf neg he 











Puplis introduced in England, France, and Gex 

'u) r Trance, an ° 

to Principals. z 2 wamneutiions 
GERMAN Protestant Lady, of much expe 

f formi: ENGAGE 

RESIDENT GOVERNESS, ina Femil y who would seta greater 

value on the culture of the mind and Pray: pe of her Pu = 

than on fashionable accomplishments. bran: 

of a liberal Education, including the ae Selonees, the ‘Ade 

was is also very so nen ching Must ry oe ea 

aa Italian or cllity, 


yon aptie, ~% . Count wna d thi me ndy would 
lence; ani ei ‘wou 
voter tot Ly” ry fidence and the 's 
Library, 24, y RY Paton -equare, 


CAMBRIDGE MAN, Master i in a a » School 
r Richmond, (and an or,) would vacant 
hours to PRIVA ATE PUPILS i MATHEMATICS, or ge ie, 
thematical science in general.—Address “ Caras,” Post Offi 
Richmond, Surrey. 


ERMAN, Frengh, Italian. —Dr. ALTSCHUL, 
Exa: Roy, Col Philolog. 8., Prof. El = 
TWO LANGUAGES TA earis — anime lesson or blocution,— 
without any addition to ‘he terms, e Pu 44 or at his own 
House. Each Langu: e svoken in hist PRIVA ae 
— separate CLASSES. 1 Dee es on ta pa ry mercantile 
and 0’ pu: iv 
Service Exantastions 4 —§ ILD BOND-STREET. Are Rixthke 


ERMAN LANGUAGE. — Dr. Hausmann, 
Serpette of Lombard-street, continues to ATTEND FAMI- 
nd ody PUPILS at 4 Old Jewry, 
Geogrsphy and History, and does Trans- 
fations ~ Apply. College fo: Ladies, Clifton-road, St. John’s Wood ; 
or 4, Old Jewry, City. 

















ENCH.—17,  <0NG. WILLIAM-STREET, Ciry. 

—MARIOT DB meee airs ROOMS.—Oral and 

Fonstient: ——— ee re see Cons versation Classes—Private 

essons— —For eulers terms, 

hours of attendance, &c. see the Pro Ln 

ons. de B.’s last work, *The Principle of the French 

Verbs in a few hours’ ( price 1s.), ts published y Effingham Wil- 
son, Royal Exchange ; and Law, 131 Fleet-street. 


R. KINKEL'S CLASSES for LADIES in 
GERMAN, and MADAME KINKEL'S Baas 
CLASSES and LESSONS on the PIANOFORTE, 

MONY, COM Lhe? j ION, and SINGING. will RECOMA 
aS ak beginning of October, at — residence, 6, Eastbou 
varee @ German Classes, 01 them an advanced 

Claas: for the History of of GERMAN N LITERATURE, ¥ with Com- 
ition and Conversation. Two German Eve ening Classes for Gen- 
lemen, The LECTURES oo p the HISTORY = i: in Eng- 
lish, to re-commence in Jan — Parti: he Prespestan, 
to be applied for to Dr. Kinkel, @ 6, pie ene tg Paddington. 


THE SCIENTIFIC.—TO BE 

Copy of Sei Ay ILOSOPHICAL TRANSAGTL oN 
21 vols. 4to. whole calf ; —_ a cmapiee set of th f 
the Royal Boney from 1800 to 1848, unbound ; 
condition. sundry Telescopes, including 
flector, 8 feet in length, and valued at 150 5 5 
particulars address to F.T. J., care of Miss Mii 
court, Temple. 
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READER in the British payee Library 

ld be glad to make himself wogtal on moderate terms. 

isa good genera Scholar, speaks several Lan; anguages, is clever and 
active in making Researches, Translations, ogues, Indexes, 
&c., writes a clear and expeditious hand.—Address C., 23, New 
Millman-street, Guildford-street, Russell-square. 


QCHOLASTIC. —TO BE SOLD, an OLD- 
PMB ne tf SCHOOL, in the Suburbs of LIVER- 
sisting of Schoolhouse, large Dwelling House suitable 
ia Hy oh Pisy-ground, &c. There is also an excellent Che- 
i ical Laboratory fittedup. ‘he income averages about 1501. per 
nnum ; but a gentleman willing to take Boarders might easily 
doable thatsum. The Premises are Leasehold. Price, including 
Goodwill, Stock, &c. 1,2501.—Address J. P. L., care of Mr. Green- 
wood, 16, Canning-place, Liverpool. 


R. FISCHEL, Professor of GERMAN, begs to 
inform his Pupils and Friends that he bes REMOVED 
Sy 166, Albany-street, Regent's Park, to No. ARWA 34 
OAD. WESTBOU RNE- GROVE, where he will Gesu y ME 
eK CLAS SSES,—in the Morning for Ladies; in the Evening for 
Gentlemen, twice a week. A separate Class for advanced Pupils 
for Conversation, Composition, and German Literature. 


HE MESMERIC INFIRMARY is in active 
t Weymouth-street, Portland-place. Sub- 
for tions ati be ‘than * kfully — cived, Post-office orders to be 
ade payable to J. FRADELLE, Se Secretary. 
N UMISMATIC NOTICE.— Mr. Curr, of 
London, Antiquary, Professor of Languages, &c., oe to 
announce his RETURN FROM ITALY, and CHAN 
RESIDEN modi pt 125, Great Portland-street. 
At home daily till 6 p.m. 


pre OTOGRAPHIC LIFE STUDIES— 
TEREOSCOPIC 1 ALD) DES ditto, French and English; 
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also arupin FROM NATUBE, a good Selection. 
ONES, 73, Princes-street, Leicester square. 
HE PRINTING PROFESSION.~—A favour- 
able opportunity presents itself for joining a hi ighly “respect 
able Business, in consequence of the retirement of a Partner. 
= is in good order, and extensive references givenand ah 4 
pply, by ere to X., care of Mr. Nelson, Advertising Agent, 
leet stree 
ELA RUE&CO.’s INDELIBLE DIARIES 
for 1857 will be published on or about the 15th of October. 
—Trade Price Lists can be had on application. 
h USICAL LIBRARY. —Subscription to the 
a Universal Chronlatin Musical Library, Two Guineas per 
Subscribers annual y presented with one guinea’s worth 
— Unrivalled for the variety and quality of its con: 
ents.”—Daily News. “ = completeness it stands perfectly alone.” 
ical Times. “ We desire to witness the success of an esta- 
blishment such as this.”—Observer, Prospectus on application to 
G. ScueurMann & Co., Importers of Foreign Music and b- 
lishers, 86, Newgate-street. 
*x% The Catalogue isso arranged and classified as to render it 
most desirable for every lover of music. 
RTRAITS and LESSONS in PASTELS, 
CHALKS, and WATER-COLOU RS.— Mrs. CROUDACE 
begs to inform her Friends and Pupils that she has returned to 
Town; and has REMOVED to 49, DevonsHire stREET, Port- 
LAND- PLACE. 
ECONNOITERING TELESCOPES.—These 
a. Instromenite, measuring, when closed, 33 in., and 
ffi to show the moons of Jupiter, price 
308.3 sent Anroueh the post, 31s. 
The same Instrument, with an additional Bye" pilose, Sum glass, 
and Clip-stand, packed ina case, price 31; by post, 31. 2s. 


To be had of the Maker, Joun Davis, aaa. DERBY. 


YDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
SUDBROOK PARK, near Richmond, Surrey, 50 minutes 

from London, for the treatment and cure of Diseases ¥ which Medi- 
cine -_ to benefit.—Terms from three guineas per week. Rooms 
= tw s. four guineas. Farm House Esta lishment, 58. per 
ay.—J AMES Exuis, 


DROPATHY. —MOOR- PARK, nea near r Farn- 
, Surrey, three miles from the Camp at Aldershott,and 
formerly the resi: ence of Sir William Temple and Dean Sw: 
Ph Care a: W. LANE, A.M. M.D. Edin. Dr. ote may "ba 
co. ED in London, at 61, Conduit: -street, Regent-street, 
every y TURSDAY, between half-past 12 and 2. 


A WIDOW LADY, who can be highly recom- 


mended for her kindness and judicious treatment, wishes 
to take charge of a Lad, he has been accustomed for many 
years to Invalids ae placed with her by some of the first Medical 
men, and can give excellent references to the Families of those 
who have been with her. Terms moderate.—Address De.ta, 
under cover to Mr. Mitchell, Laroche & Nainby’s, 147, Leaden- 
hall-street, London. 


UES OF STAMMERING.—MR. HUNT 

to announce that he has RETURNED from his. month’s 

bn at the sea-side. A card of terms and further particulars 

will be forwarded, + pom Se free, on application to Mr, Hunt, 8, New 
Burlington-street, 


oF PINISELLERS.—. 

















Messrs. GOUPIL & 
of Paris, to inform the Trade that they have opened 

a WHOLES ALE ESTABLISHMENT at 17, SourHampTon- 

STREET, Rrmaxp, where all their Pabtigiicns will be found, 


r—Mr. NST, 
To whom all P. ce orders are to be made payable at the 
Charing Cross office. is at 


INGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, and WATER- 
COLOUR DRAWINGS.—GEORGE LOV E, 81, BUN ure 
ROW, Finsbury, London, informs Collectors he has ON 8 
(at reduced prices) a valuable and rare Ci ciy of RNCLBNT 
and MODERN ENGRAVINGS and ETCHINGS (in fine condi- 
Son eelaeset from the most important and celebrated Collections 
hat have been disposed of in this Country and on the Continent. 
bo Catalogue, Part I1.,is now Teady, and will be forwarded for 
two postage stamps, containing E ravings and Etchings, by and 
after Boissieu, Brown, Earlom, Mor and, arn Morghen, Sharp, 
Strange, wou original Water-Colour Drawings by 
“Fa frame nly Varley, Hills, Salmon, &c. 
ART Li may still be obtained for two postage stamps, contain- 
ing Engravings by and after Lucas Van Leyden, Vandy rok, Greuze, 
Boucher, Beauyarlet, &c. 
Established above fifty years, 








© ADVERTISERS.—The Journal of the 

KILKENNY and SOUTH-EAST of IRELAND ARCH &- 

OLOGICAL Lag tg tf is transmitted regularly by post to A 

ubscribers i { Britain and Ireland six times in 

ear. ROVERTISEME NTS and BILLS received by the Pub- 

ishers, Messrs. M'Glashan & Gill, 50, oo Sackville-street, 

Dublin, before the 27th of February, April, J une, August, October 
and December, Impression, 850 copies. 


HE LONDON and WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of £10 each, payable at 
every important place in Europe. These Notes are issued without 
charge, and they are cashed abroad freeof Commission. The 
a= ssues, free of charge, LETTERS of CREDIT on all the prin- 
Cities and Towns in mirege. The Letters of Credit are 
ipened only at ie Head Office in Lothbury. The Circular Notes 
may ed at the Head Office in Lothbury, or at any of the 
Brenches, = 
Westminster Tepach, 





James’s-square, 





Bloomsbury do. eee ne ta h Holborn. 

Southwark do. ooo & Well ington-street, Borou: 
Eastern do, .. 87, High-street, Whitechape. 
parzipnene > epevacns 4, Stratford-place, Oxford-street, 


Temple Bar do. ........ 2i7, Strand. 
The: rate of eaten allowed on Deposits of yon and upwards at 
the Bank, or any of its Branches, is now 5 per 

J. W. GILB. ART, ‘Gael Manager, 


OCIETY for the DISCHARGE and RELIEF 
of PERSONS “h PRISONED for SMALL DEBTS through- 
out ENGLAND an bor iA STN Pe 
Pres ident The ARL of RK 
Treasurer—BEN3! AMIN BOND CABELL, oe M.P. F.B.S. 


Auditor 

CAPEL CURE, Esaq., and H. HARWOOD HARWOOD, Esq. 

At a MEETING of ‘GUVERNORS. held in Craven-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, the Ist day of Uctober, 1856, the cases. of 38 Peti- 
tioners were considered, of which 31 were approved, 1 rejected, 3 in- 
admissible, and 3 deferred for inquiry. 

Since the Meeting heldon the 6th Hf August, THIRTY-FOUR 
DEBTORS, of whom 28 had Wives and 75 Children, have been dis- 
charged from the Prisons of England and Wales; the expense of 
whose liberation, including every charge connected with the 
Society, was 4820. 1s. 5d. 

Benefactions Ate received by Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., the 
Treasurer, No, 1, Brick-court, Temple; also by the’ follo owing 
Bankers: ~ -R, Cocks, Drummonds, Herries, Hoares. eres; 
and by the Secretary, No. 7, Craven- -street, Strand, where the 
books may be seen by those who are inclined to ‘support the 
Charity, = where the Society meet on the first Wednesday in 
every mont: WILLIAM A. B. LUNN, Secretary. 








P ATENT PHOTO-GALVANOGRAPHIC 
COMPANY. _ SmOnOena rina) Ax ARTISTS are informed 


that the Company are prepared to p' . Posi- 
ives, on Glass or Paper, of subjects of interest.—Stereoscopic 
ictures, Portraits, Landscapes hee ig Architec- 


ture, &. &c.—Holloway place, PHrollowap-reed. Londo: 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 

At the bess NEW WORKS may be had 
qitost delay from apni A LI weeded b 

Po Pee of story, B aa Lye non. EI f Tosophy, 

ven A 

The best Works of Fiction are Heligon, Phi —_—, 
iterary Institutions and Book Societies coly aaaod. on liberal, 
may be obtained on application. 


Pros; 
Chaves Edward - dil - New 0: di 
rete ~~ : my » New Oxford-street, London ; and 





'ravel. 
Literar, 





Wet. L 4d LIBRARY for WORKS of 
proenary 

POETRY, po POPU ScLENUB io Holl Sovizeets One 

dish-square, rh pe sent post free on application, 





ILLER’S CATALOGUE of upwards of 

aa Bu ie FZ 2 rhe mag SROORD RAED pty atx in every 
“RB Boo ent 0: rature, is now ready, GRATIS - 

bought.—JoHN Mruuer, 43, Chandos-street, Tinie 





BOOK BUYERS.—Now ready, Gratis,— 

FRANCIS EDWAKDS’ aaa of Eight Hundred 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, in ition, remarkably 
cheap.—2, Great Quebec-street, News Ned. 


BOOK. BUYERS. —A CATALOGUE of 

very, CHOICE and VALUABLE COLLECTION of 

BOOKS, all in tine condition, is now ready, and will be sent free 
on receipt of a stamp for the postage—Urnam & Beer, (late Rod- 
well), h 46 New Bond-street, corner of Maddox-street.—Libraries 


pure! 
. - DISPOSED OF, the PICTORIAL 
TION of the he WORES of SHAKSPERE. Edited _b: 
Charles Knight. 8 vols. ne & mrt = lettered, A remaskabiy 
fine uncut copy, very rare. Apply to Messrs. Huaues 
& Butwer, 15, St. Martin’s- Je-Gran 











ANGUAGES and DRAWING. — The 
F pens German, Italian, Spanish, Classics, Drawing, &c. 

are TAUGHT by a society of English and Foreign Professors, on 
the Hamiltonian System. ‘This system is one of the most ma 
and important discoveries of the age.”—Edinburgh Review. “* 
pupil can acquire more in five or six weeks = this er stem than i in 
two years on the old.”— Westminster Revie Mr. RosENTHAL, 
Director, 355, Oxford-street, near the Pantheon. 


ICROSCOPICAL MAN page and 

the USE of the MICROSCOPE.—A Practical Course of 

Six Leckares, on the above subject, will be Hames 5 by LIONEL 

BEALE, M.B., Physician to King’s Coll ore ee and Pro- 

fessor of Physiology i in the College, on W SDAY — 
INGS at 8 o'clock, commencing on W: be oe oy November 51 

1856.—Gentlemen desirous of nee, are requested to send thei? 

Names and Addresses to Dr. Beale’s par ate Laboratory, 27, Carey- 

street, as early as possible. Fee 1/.1 


NFRINGEMENT OF COPYRIGHT.—In 
consequence of numerous infringements on the COPY- 
RIGHT WORKS of SIK WALTER SCOTT, the Proprietors 
give notice that they will interdict any publication in which 
Songs or other Selections from these Works are comprised, unless 
permission be previously asked and obtained. 


OUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY,— 
CONTRACT forthe SUPPLY of STATIONERY, & 

The Directors of this Corapany are prepared to receive TENDERS 
for the SUPPLY of BOOKS, Forms, Peneenany, Printing, &c. A 
Schedule of the Articles required, together with the Conditions of 
the Contract, and all further particulars, can be had on applica- 
tion at this Office. 

The Specimen forms will be ready for inspection between the 
hours of twelve and two o’clock each day, until the 27th instant. 
Tenders to be sent in not later than the. 28th inst., addressed to 
the Secretary, and marked on the cover “ Tender for Stationery.” 

S. SMILES, Secretary. 


London Bridge Terminus, 6th Oct. 1856, 
STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN 


NGLAND AND AUSTRALIA, 
by the EUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL 
COMPANY'S Steam-ships— 














ONEIDA .. +6 -. 2,400 Tons; 530 H.p, 
EUROPEAN “a 2350 , 530 
COLUMBIA “Te 3,300 , 530 « 
AUSTRALASIAN . 2,900 ,, 750 v 
TASMANIAN 2300 , 550 
ASIAN .. 2200 ., 550 * 
AFRICAN . ‘ ine . We 
SIMLA (Chartered) . 2,450 ,, 600 4, 


The LUROPEAN and AUSTRALIAN ROYAL MAIL COM: 
PANY (under contract with Her Majesty's Government for the 
conveyance of the Australian Mails), will despatch the under-noted 
Steamers from SOUTHAMPTON, to MELBOURNE and SYD- 
NEY, as follows :— 


ONEIDA Saturday, 18th October, 1856 

SIMLA .. ee Wednesday, 12th November, ,, 

EUROPEAN Friday, 12th December, ,, 

COLUMBIAN .. Monday, 12th January, 1857 
Fares :— 


To MELBOURNE. 
In Poop and After pag «eevee S5L. tO 702, 
In Forward State-Kooms - 60L, to 50L, 


Exclusive of Wines, Spirits, and Malt Liquors, which may be 
had on board. 


To SYDN EY—Five per cent. additional. 

All the Passengers dine together in the Main Saloon and have 
the same privileges. 

Rates for Parcels! to be ascertained by application to the Company. 

The Regular Monthly Communication between England and 
the Australian Colonies, vid Suez and Point de Galle, will com- 
meneees from Syduey in January, and from Southampton in Febru- 

next, 

For particulars, application to be made at the Company’s Offices 
in London, at 12, St. Helen’s-place, Bishopsgate-street; and in 
Glasgow, at 33, Benfield -street. 

JAMES GALBRAITH, Manager, 





zB. ¥ x g&.&. i NX. G 
(late Hering & Remington), 
137, REGENT-STREET, London, 
Printseller and Photographer. 





PHOTOGRAPHY. 


PORTRAITS—Portraits taken by the Collodion process, of all 
dimensions, from the brooch size to25inches by 20 inches. 
The greatest care is taken to produce aoe likenesses. 

PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS COPIED—Oil Painti Cray- 
ons, Water-colour Drawings, Miniatures on Ivory, from Sir 
WwW. bn Thorburn, Richmond, Eddis, Grant, and other cele- 
brated Artists. Also coloured as facsimiles of the originals, 
at ~~ 4 moderate prices, 


OUT-OF- DOOR PHOTOGRAPHY —Enaipowy and Builders’ 
Works > Country Houses, Churches, Landscapes, 
Works of rt of all kinds, photographed in the best manner. 

PRINTING and MOUNTING—Impressions taken from Pho- 
tographers’ own Negatives ( or paper), either on albu- 
menized or plain y the Ammonio-nitrate or the 
Sel d’Or process, Photographs carefully mounted either on 
card-board or plate paper. 

AN EXTENSIVE VARIETY OF PHOTOGRAPHS—Views 
of the Soggy and Colleges of Oxford and Cambridge, Isle 
¢ iam, & yc. &c. Also Photographs by the most eminent 


ng 
A great Variety of Specimens on view at theGallery of Mr. 
Henna, 137, Regeavateoes _ 


AQUARIUM.—Living Marine and Fresh- 

as Wener-A. BIMANS ve and PuAtte. § in tea veciety and in 

igh perfection. ter an re moras us. 

of Sanders & Woolcott’s celebrated Tanks in pene ” 

A Priced and Detailed List on para 

*y* “ Mr. Lloyd is constantly supplied with marine animals, 
from the Kent, Dorset, South Devon, North Devon, and Welsh 
coasts, and occasionally from Cumberland and the Channel Islands; 
80 that ae stock in London possesses a variety not to be found in 
any —— ay on our shores.” 

Handbook to the Marine Aquarium, 2nd edit. p. 21, 

ua Promyes Luoyp, 19 and 20, Portland-road, Regent’s Park, 

joni 








Just published, 


Ben. & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
TRADE CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPA- 
KATUS and MATERIALS, may LX 

course of post. 153, Pleet-street, Londo 


Just published, 


LAND & LONG’S NEW ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE of PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS and 
MATERIALS, mre 4 Si on application, or in course of post. 
Fleet-street, London. 


LE ONARD & CO., AUCTIONEERS, 
SALE ROOMS, eREMone! How, BOSTON, U.S. 

The Subscribers respectfully 0 Consignments for Public 
Sale in Boston, U.8., for the Ushibition and Sale of which they 
have unequalled facilities, and will prompt account of 

Sales.—Refer to Train & Co, 5, Indis-buildings, Liverpo 


LEONARD & CO. Boston, U.S. 


MPORTANT NOTICE.—J. A. BRODHEAD 
& Co. AUCTIONEERS and Neen COMMISSION 
MERCHANTS, 53 and 55, Tremont-stree! yt 
STATES, respectfully sole "CONSIGNMENTS f Books, En- 
gravings, Paintings, and 0) njeate of Art and Vita enerally. 
‘They pay especial attention to the Sale of such Consi, 
insurefor their English friends good prices, liberal 
des: ), and prompt returns, in all cases. Refe 
Camp! b Dnited 5 Consul, London ; Hon. J efferson Davis, 
Hon, James Cam |. Postmaster-General ; 
Brodh YY ane LL oe inten T y Eaanetee focinaien, 
ro gad omptro! ler, ‘Treasury ; 
ted States ; H. N. P, Banks, Speaker of'U.8. Howe od 
ees: Was 


A. BRODHBAD & Co, Boston, United States. 


= application, or in 
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| lgereeaieainneeed LITERARY and SCIENTIFIC 
SOCIETY. 


The Smee Arrangements have been made for the Lecture 


par 
wn ¥ - ber 3A. Microscopic Soirée. 
MG ctobe ber 30.——-Music and Musicians ¢ at Home and Abroad—Mr. 
Korea Sutengoe—M 
ovem) — Bar ue—Dr. U. 
—. 13 gad St Novels an and. Fovel Writers—Mr. W. 


November’ Te Tine Use and Abuse of Art—Mr. F. Lennox 


December 4.—Hogarth—Mr. G. Thornbury. e 
December 9.—An Elocutionar on. 
December 11.—Mahommed— . Leas! 
December 18.—Natural History of Zoophytes—Mr. P, H. Gosse, 
FE.B.S. ALS. 
1857. gy md 1 ape pat Musicians at Home and Abroad— 
r. George Buckian 
January 8§—The Aquarium— Mr. P. H. Gosse, F.R.S. A.L.S. 
January 15.—Romancee of the Law Courts—Mr. W. Parsons. 
J angers 22—Names and their Meanings—Mr. J. P. Bidlake, 


Januar. 29.—Annual Meeting ot tae rietors. 
February 5 e Genius and Writings of Weber—Mr. T 


Mell Pe 
February 12 ng .—The Improvers of Shakspeare—Mr. George 


sasuet 36 —Imperial Paris—Mr. W. Parsons. 
March 5.—The New Inductive Apparatus — Dr. 5 


March 10.—A General and Scientific Soirée. 
March 12—Alexander Pope—Mr, J. Tell Topham, 
March 19.—Robert Burns Mr. J. Tell Topham, 

March 26.—Nutrition—W. V. Pettigrew. M.D. F.R.C.S. 
April 2, 9.—Chemical Affinity—Mr. T. W. Burr, F.RAS. 
April ee Characterization—Mr. C. Charles. 
hemistry—Dr. Bachhoffner. 
Ant 30.—Chemtenl Magic—Dr. Letheby. 
ay 7.—“ A Night wi’ Burns. ”—Mr. Angus Fairbairn. 
May 14.—An B. Enter 
The Elocution Class pa every Wednesday Evening, the 
Literary Class every Friday oe the Philosophical Class every 
Saturday Evening, and the Microscopical Class on the second 
oe in each month; they are all free to Mem 
plications to become Members m: 7. be made a the Librarian 
at = Institution, Wellington-street, High-stree 
JOSIAH WILKINSON, 
J.B. TIPPETTS, Jam: 





Yoad, F.R.S. 





Hon. 
Secs. 





gales by Auction. 


To Noblemen, Gentlemen, and Nurserymen.—Important 
Sale at the Bagshot Nursery. 


R. J. C. STEVENS begs to announce that 

has received instructions from Messrs. STANDISH & 

NOBLE “who are dissolving , partners. to SELL by AUCTION, 

at the Nurseries, hot, Surrey, on the days mentioned below, 
a portion of their Stock, which includes about— 

700 specimens of the most choice and rare CONIFERS and 
other Ornamental Plants. 

250 BERBERIS JAPONICA, Beali and Intermedia, all of 
which proved themselves perfectly handy ite description, 
Journ. Hort. Soc. vol.v. p.20; and Paxton’s ‘ Flower 
Garden,’ vol. i. p. 11). 

300 nee. Eon Soret 's new varieties ; imported plants, and 

e 


1,000 CEPHALOTAXUS. FORTUNI, from 6 inches to 3 
fon Ornamental Plant has also’ proved itself cavechulapaly 


y. 
300 SKIMMIA JAPONICA. 
1,000 SIKKIM RHODODENDRONS, including Dalhousie, 
Falconeri, ooo ec arngr? Thompsoni, &e. &e. 
5,000 (about) American including some of the choicest 
HYBRID RHODODEN RONS and AZALEAS. 
10,000 STANDARD ROSES and 5,000 DWARFS, including the 
established favourites Jules Margotin, General ral Jacque- 
minot, Gloire de Dijon, Madame Edouard Ory, and all the 
newest ani est, a tok aso . with a great 
variety of other hardy Ornamental 
The Plants in rom and the American Plants will be ogt on on 
MONDAY, October 13, and four following days; and the 
om other Plants on MON DAY, November 17, and four following 


The Stock will be on public view ten days before each Sale, when 
Catalogues may be had (1s. each, returnable to purchasers), at the 
a ge and of Mr, J. C. Stevens, 38, King-street, Covent- 


Approved bills at three months’ date will be taken of purchasers 
from 502. to 100, and at six months’ date of purchasers above 1001. 


The Sunningdale Station on the South-Western Railway is 
within about two miles of the Nursery. 





70,000 Volumes of Books, Copyrights, §c. 
L, A. LEWIS will at his House, 


125, 15, and four 
1ON of the 

of comprising the 
edition < Lord 
of 

t of Mr. 
owe, Peel, 
of Another 
Aldine edi- 















late 


remainin 
—the Copyri 


—847 


. 












—570 


9 vols. 
of Drawing, 3 
large 


36 
the 





by 
always 


Catalogues now ready, six postage stamps required. 


Ancient and Modern Engravings, Sc. 


OUTHGATE & BARRETT will SELL b 
AUCTION, at their Rooms, 22, Fleet-street, on WEDN = 

DAY EVENING wext, October 15, and oe a even 
at 6,an EXTENSIVE COLLECTION. o RAVINGS, 
cluding a great ao ve ey nee and English Subjects coloured 
—some Sane line Bri’ d Foreign Portrait: dscapes— 
several hundred Ola Etchi ngs after Rembrandt, clk other early 
Masters—a small collection o' Water-Colour Drawings and Paint- 
ings—a few Illustrated Books—400 superior Studies by Julien, &. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC JOURNAL.—ApventiseE- 


MENTS for the next Number ar 
the Publishers on or before October 17. rae eee 


Taylor & Francis, Red oe Fleet-street. 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, No. LI.— 


The latest day for recaivt ADVERTIS MED 
BILLS in London be SATURDAY, the 18th - _ ont 


London: Hamilton, Adams & Co. Edinburgh: W. >. Kennedy, 








Valuable Books—Five Days’ Sate, 
Me. HODGSON will SELL by AUCTION, 
at his 


New Rooms, the corner of Fleet-street_and Chan- 


cery-lane, on MONDAY, October 20th, and four followin, wens days, at 
half-past 12, VALUABLE BOOKS, compri severa. vate 
Collections, and the Library of a Gentleman, deceased, removed 


from Reading, Berks ; among which ma; ‘ 

Ix Fouto:— er’s Hume’s England, 5 vols.—Stuart and Re- 
peed 's Athens, 4 vols.—Atkinson’s Afghanistan—Moore and Lind- 
’s Ferns, in Nature-Printing—Lllustrated News, 27 vols.—Gill’s 
i ble, 9 vols.—Baronii et di Annales Ecclesiastici, au vols.— 
Holinshed’s Chronicles, 4 vols —Camden’s Britannia, by Gibson, 2 


In Quai Met yolg:-Camden. 
Society’s Publications, 35 vols.—Shakspeare, Biot thard’s plates, 6 
vols.—Henry’s Bible, by Bickersteth, 6 vols.  seott’s Bible, 3 vo! ols, 
—D'Oyly and Mant’s Bible, 3 vols. Horsfield’s Sussex, 2 vols.— 
Ditto, Trewen, 2 vols. 

w OcTAYO, te ee ‘8 Bégsaine, acomplete lands ada 
Portraits, 12 vols.— Noble’s History of = land, addi 
tional portraits, 9 vols. Dibdin’s Northern Tour, 2 yols.—C: 
cy’s Hertfordshire, 2 volsa.—Scott’s Waverley Novels, o "Abbotsford 
edition, 12 vols.— Ditto, People’s: edition, 5 vols. —K: Knight’s —_ 

ational edition, 8 8 vols Knight t’s Pictorial H 
of England, continued by Martineau 0 vols.—Chambers’s Se our- 
nal, new series, vols.—Househol ords, 11 vo ne 
British Essayists, 45 vols.—Fielding’s work 10 vols.—Langho: 
Plutarch, 6 vols.—Byron’s Works, 17 vole Sree — Zoology, 28 ‘vols. 
soliansard’s 's Parliamentary History, 36 vols.— ie Debates, 
vo 


Works 1n THEOLOGY, viz.: pr Societe Publications, a 
complete set, 55 vols.—Eeclesi istory Society *s Publica- 
tions, 14 vols,—Bri: Perse 10 ols Wateriand's Works 
by Van Mildert, 10 vols, nee m’s Hore Homileticx, 11 vols.— 
Dupin, Bibliothé Be des Auteurs "Eeelésiastiques, 59 vols.—Jeremy 
Taylor’s Whole Works, 3 vols—Milman’s Latin tianity, 3 
vols.—Butler’s fngush Catholics, 4 vols.— Morning Watch, 7 vo! 
—Hooker’s Works, 2 vols., and ot - Works of Eminent Divines. 


vols., &c. 


1 ai 134, 











Various Editions of the Historical and other Works of Rollin, 
Gibbon, Hooke, Mitford, Robertson, Hume ,and yn Thirl- 
wall, Lingard, Johnson, Addison, Pop 
and other T Standard Authors. 


CiassicaAL Works, com prising g good Editions of Plato, Euri- 
<n, Herodotus, ‘Aristotle, Oratores Attici, Thucydides, Homer, 


The whole in excellent condition, and many in handsome bindings. 
bn. be viewed, and Catalogues had ; ; if by post, on receipt of two 
stamps. 


{®.# HODGSON begs to announce that he will 
e the following SALES, during the Months of 
OCTOBER a NOVEMBER? — 
An EXTENSIVE STOCK of BOOKS in 
hese and BOARDS, = rising the Remainders of many 
ligious one together ®. farther Portion: of Messrs. 
HOPE & CO.’S iahiicationn, by onder of the Assignee. 


The Surplus Copies of NEW WORKS, 
NOVELS, VOYAGES and TRAVELS, &c., from a West-End 
Circulating gal to which is added, a Circulating Library 
ry 





from the 


The LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, from 
Bristol, chiefly in crazies. SPANISH and FRENCH LITE- 
RATU. embracin: e most esteemed Authors in those Lan- 
guages ; as well asa Goon Selection of Standard English Books. 


The > UIBRARY of a CLERGYMAN (de- 
ceased), m Hitchin, Herts, containing the usual Standard, 
Teecfoeita ‘ond Historical Books, in oaen eae preservation. 


The LAW LIBRARIES of TWO BARRIS- 
TERS (retiring). 


The VALUABLE LIBRARY of the late 
BRYAN HOLME, Esq. (by order of the Executors), containing a 
large Collection of Imp ortant Works, Anglo-Saxon Books, &e &e. 


A VERY LARGE COL COLLECTION of MIS- 
CELLANEOUS BOOKS, in all Classes of Literature, (partly from 
the North of England). 


The VALUABLE LAW LIBRARY of Sir 
JOSHUA ROWE, late Chief Justice of Jamaica (retiring), 


The REMAINDERS of SEVERAL IM- 
PORTANT, ARCHITECTURAL — other ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKS, including the Profession: rs of the Royal Engi- 
neers, ae vols. 4to,—Transactions of the stitution of Gvil Engi- 
neers, 3 vols. 4to.—Wickes’s Spires and Towers of England, 2 vo 
Siile~ena other Valuable Works, of which further particulars 


will appeai 
Lit ry Sale Rooms, 
Corner of Fleet. suset and Chancery-lane, 
October 11, 1856, 


(ue EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCXII. 
is published THIS DAY, Saturday. 


Contents. 
I. THE LIFE AND WORKS OF FRANCIS ARAGO. 
IL NEW POETS. 
IIL SINAI, PALESTINE, AND MECCA. 
IV. VEHSE’S GERMAN COURTS. 
V. ALPINE TRAVELLERS. 
VI. BEAUMARCHAIS AND HIS TIMES. 
VIL DECANDOLLE’s GEOGRAPHICAL BOTANY. 
VIII. PERVERSION. 
IX. TOCQUEVILLE’S FRANCE BEFORE THE REYVO- 
LUTION, 


X.THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN THE UNITED 
STATE: 


London: Longman & Co. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. 





On Thursday next, in 8vo. illustrated from Sketches taken by 
Commander S. Gurney Cresswell, 


fhe DISCOVERY of the NORTH-WEST 
rT by H.M.8. INVESTIGATOR, 

RE, 1850-34, “Edited by COMMAN Dei SinbRAND 
bates, | OSBORN, . from the Logs and Journals of Captain Robert Le M 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





New Edition, enlarged and improved, in 12mo. price 2s. 6d. 


Tiron GEOGRAPHICAL WORD-EXPOSI- 
;.or, Names and Te the Science of 

Geograph; 

dices on 


rms occurring in 
etymologically and otherwise explained : With Appen- 
hysical Goceraphy, and ow ao added) the Pronun- 
ciation of the most difficult yy iT nee ames and Terms. By 
E. ADAMS, T.C.B. Master of All eines? i) School, Sudbury. 
London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts, 





Just published, in 12mo. price 3s. cloth, 


N°. S Bo gp in their PRINCIPLES 
and APPLICATION, for the use of Teachers and Pupil- 
Teachers in a ements Schools. Containing Chapters on Notes 
of Lessons— Instruction—The Interrogative Method— 
The Elliptical Method—The Lecturing Method—The Picturing- 
= ethod — The Illustrative Method—The Demonstrative 
sons from Hough X of Notes for Lessons—Preparation of Les- 
sons from See ene 6: Answering — 
Practica! T Lessone—Adaptation of Lessons— Religious 
Instruction—Bible Lessons—T he Church Catechism mT Liturgy 
—Reading ve Arithmetic—Grammar—Geography—Eng- 
lish History : With a Lesson on each Subject. By G.S SYDES . 
HAM, C.M. Master, of fthe Cannock Endowed National School. 


London: Longman and Co. Stafford: R. and W. Wright. 





Just published, in post 8vo. price 78, 6d. cloth, 
Nomos: an Attempt to Demonstrate a Central 


ysical Law in Nature, 


“This is a very pach 


physical law, and not b; 
and clever book—equal ak fekee. no’ weoreral. 


ae 
to demonstrate that the p phene- 
mena of electricity, magnetism. 
light, heat, chemical action and 
motion, are not to be understood 
unless they are regarded as 
signs of ~* and the same action 
in or ter. It is impos- 
-_ however, to give any aceu- 
dea e writer’s views 
without going more into detail. 
e of the work must be 
volume has not a very large cir-| read in order to be ful 
culation. The author's object is | stood.”—Journal of P. 
to establish that the world of in- | Medicine, 
organic nature is ruled by one 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 


culations 
science 


are muc 
— 








COMPLETION OF THE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY. 
Now complete, in 25 vols. 16mo. price 52. 58. cloth, 


IHE TRAVELLER’S LIBRARY: A Series 


of Works of —~ yy ed mantis not exceeding in compass 
Pe of a small bo: The collection is well adapted for 
ily an 


d school-room libraries. 0 or in se rtions for 
presents and prize-books, waiee 
“If we were called upon | to 
lay the first fee of a ~~ - 
nics’ Institute or Book-Soci 
Collection, it Should ocean | 
of the hundred and two Parts of 
the Travellers Library. It is | p 
the best an series extant. | shilling each. An association of 
Here are Mr. Macaulay’s best | this kind, formed in every small 
writings, the anthologia of Syd- | town, would thus create suffi- 
ney Smith, some admirable iite- | |cient basis for a free ed 
essays by different authors, upon a modest scale. Good books 


Sd works of Rouvestcs and 
er, they 

io twenty - five Sopateiets 
| volumes, which any society of a 
a and five members may 
upon payment of one 








Just ready, price 6d. each, 


OMELY WORDS and SONGS for WORK- 


ING MEN and WOMEN, By the Rey. CHARLES MAR- 
SHALL, Dunfermline. 


Part L—WIVES ana: MOTHERS. 
Part I.—YOUNG WOMEN. 
PR my ai Thomas Constable & Co. “London: Hamilton, 
Adams & 


Mie by LADY JOHN SCOTT :—Inno 
Dei Beati—Her Eyes the —— lend thee—Katherine 

ogie—J eannie Cameron’s Death Song—Annie Laurie—and Shame 
- ye, Gallants—complete, 8. jeparately, each.—Beethoven’s 
Six Sacred Songs, compl Also, Handel’s Music for 4 
Royal Fireworks, 1749, 28. 6d. and “ Forest Music,” 1742, 18.; both 
——_ for the Piano, 

Christ. J) Musical Circulating Library, for Town. 
Qounies. Abroad (terms, 29g, and upwards per annum), 26, Old 
Bond-street, London. 





several volumes 0’ e not beyond the reach of 

ence, narratives of travel in working men, if working men 

eight European, four American, | will combine to obtain them.” 

four African, and three Asiatic | 

countries, and examples from 
n't The Traveller’s Library may also be had as originally issued 

02 Parts, 1s. each, forming 50 Vols. 28. 6d. each ; or any sepa- 
— parts or Volumes. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and Roberts. 





PAU AND THE PYRENEES. 
Price 108. 6d. a New and Enlarged Edition of the 
LIMATE of PAU, and of MONTPELLIER, 
HYERES, NICE, ROME, PISA, FLORENCE, NA ‘APLES, 
BIARRITZ, &c., with | a Description of the Watering Places of 
the Pyrenees, and of the Virtues of their respective Mineral 
sources. By ALEXANDER TAYLOR 
Member of the Hist. Institute of France, . 
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WOMAN'S LIFE;; or, the TRIALS of 
CAPRICE. By EMILIE Cc ARLE N, Author of ‘ The 
Rose of Tistelon.’ Forming Volume XXII. of ‘THE 
STANDARD Novels AND Romances. Feap. 8vo. with 
Two Illustrations, 3s. 6d. 

* No one paints Swedish scenes and Swedish manners and 
customs with more truth and accuracy than Emilie Carlen, 
and few exhibit a skill in tracing and analyzing the 
feelings and affection: It is far more powertally written 
than ‘The Rose of TTistelon.’’ '—Morning Hera 


Il. 


IT IS NEVER TOO LATE TO MEND. 
A Matter-of-Fact Romance. By CHARLES READE, 
Author of ‘Christie Johnstone’ and ‘ Peg Woffington.’ 
Second Edition. 3 vols. 

“Thousands will read this work.”—Atheneum. 
“ Written with amazing spirit.”— Press. 


“One of the very few a rate works of fiction we have 
met with in our life.”—Critic. 


“In every way an uncommon book.”—Saturday Review. 


“ One of the most striking and effective works given to the 
public for many years.” —Obaerve er. 


Ill. 


SALAD for the SOCIAL. By the 
Author of ‘Salad for the Solitary.’ Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
“In this volume is the essence of a library—the informa- 
tion of a lifetime. It is a book for all readers, every page 
containing something interesting to some one.” 
Morning Chronicle. 
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i 
PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 
LATIN and LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, used 
in Eton, Winchester, Harrow, and Rugby Schools, and 
King’s College, London. By C. D. YONGE, Author 
of ‘The English-Greek Lexicon,’ &c. Post 8vo. strongly 
bound, 17s. 
*,* The English-Latin portion may be had sepa- 
rately, price 9s.6d.; and the Latin-English, price 7s. 6d. 
“The only really useful English-Latin Dictionary we have 
ever met with.”—Spectator. 


“The thanks of all schoolboys, and of many Latin stu- 
dents too, are due to Mr. Yonge. The slightest glance will 
prove how great an advance he has made.”—Guardian. 


Vv. 


KARS AND OUR CAPTIVITY IN 
RUSSIA. With Letters from General Sir W. F. Wil- 
liams, Major Teesdale, and Captain Thompson. By 
Colonel ATWELL LAKE, C.B. Second Edition. Post 
8vo. with Portraits of General Williams and Colonel 
Lake, 10s. 6d. 

“The story of Kars will be fresh for ever.”—Globe. 
“ A marvellous narrative.”—Duily News. 
“ It ought to be in every Englishman's hands.”—John Bull, 


VI. 


WANDERINGS AMONG THE HIGH 
ALPS. By ALFRED WILLS, Esq., of the Middle 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Post 8vo. with Four Ilus- 
trations, 10s. 6d. 


“Since Talfourd’s ‘Vacation Rambles’ there has been 
nothing of the kind to compare with this work.”—John Bull. 


ALSO, JUST READY. 
ADVENTURES of JONATHAN OLD- 


AKER ; or, Leaves from the Diary of a Commercial 
Traveller. Post 8vo. 


THE STORY of MY 
By MARY JACKSON. 


WARDSHIP. 


3 vols. post 8vo. 


LETTERS of QUEEN HENRIETTA 
MARIA, including her Private Correspondence with 
Charles I. By Mrs. G. P. EVERETT GREEN, Au- 
thor of ‘ Lives of the Princesses of England.’ Post 8vo. 


London: RicHarp Bentxzy, Publisher in Ordinary 
to Her Majesty. 


THE POPULAR NEW 
NOVELS, 


TO BE HAD AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
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OUT ON THE WORLD. By Henry 


OWGAN, LL.D. 3 vols. 


“ We heartily congratulate the author upon what we cannot 
help considering as a remarkably successful effort in a field of 
literature which he appears to have tried now for the first time. 
The author, like most men in their first novel, is prodigal of his 
resources. The scenes are principally laid in Bristol, Bath, Dub- 
lin, and Paris, and there are, besides, some very racy and life-like 
sketches of life outside the pale i in Ireland. Dr. Owgan must have 
stolen the pen of Lever to have written ger drinking, fox-hunting, 
—_ electioneering scenes in Connaught. They are certainly done 

arry Lorrequer’s’ best style. a have, in addition, a num- 
ber of admirably-drawn pictures of every- ~~? and also of out-of- 
the-way characters— accomplished roués, popular preachers, 
heartless usurers, real and would-be leaders of fashion, and many 
others beside.”—Literary Gazette. 


EDGAR BARDON. ByW. Knighton, 


M.A., Author of ‘ The Private Life of an Eastern King,’ 
* Forest Life in Ceylon,’ &c. 3 vols. 


FASHIONABLE LIFE; or, Paris and 
LONDON. By MRS. TROLLOPE. 3 vols. 


“ Mrs. Trollope selects the seaside season to gather her old troops 
of readers around her. The story of Clara Holmwood and her 
city fees, of the unfortunate Victor, and the fortunate Henry, 
and of M. Roche’s great mining concern, will be found neat! y 
woven with bright threads into a web of EPpy be y Mrs. Trollope, 
in her new novel called ‘ Fashionable Life; or, Paris and London. 
The book has among its merits the invaluable one of being 
thoroughly readable.”—Zzaminer. 


ARTHUR BRANDON. 2 vols. 


“* Arthur Brandon’ abounds in free, vigorous sketches, both of 
lifeand scenery, which are dashed off with a freshness and vitality 
which the reader ng nay to be Ls my The pictures of Rome 
and of artist-life in ood.” 

“This novel has merits of * very high order. We bear willing 
testimony to its fine wit and fervid fancy. The adventures are 
narrated with spirit, and the interest of the story is cleverly sus- 
tained throughout.”— Post. 


THE YOUNG LORD. By the Author 
of ‘ Taz DisciPLing oF Lirz,’ &c. 2 vols. 21s. 


“This new novel by Lady Emily Ponsonby is interesting as a 
story, and still more to be commended for the profitable lessons it 
inculcates.” "—Literary Gazette. 


HORATIO HOWARD BRENTON. 
By Capt. SIR EDWARD BELCHER, R.N., C.B. 3 v. 


** A naval novel of the most em | and natural kind. It bears 
throughout the stamp of real life and actual character, while the 
incidents with which it deals are sufficiently interesting and ex- 
citing to satisfy the demands of the most ennuyee novel eter 
ronicle, 


MODERN SOCIETY in ROME. By 
J.R. BESTE, Esq., Author of ‘THE Wanasa.’ 3 vols. 
“ This work is singularly interesting. It contains striking nar- 
ratives of most of the principal events that Sosuzred from the 
accession of Pio Nono to the occupation of Rome by the French, 
with spirited and truthful sketches of the leading Son who 
took part in the politics of that memorable period.”—Lit. Gaz. 


JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN, 
By the Author of ‘THe HzaD oF THEFAMILY.’ 3 vols. 
* A very good anda very interesting novel.”—Examiner. 


EVELYN MARSTON. By the Au- 


thor of ‘Em1n1a WxNDHAM.’” 3 vols. 


“The author has made in ‘Evelyn Marston’ a considerable 
advance over her later fictions.”—Spectator. 


MARGARET and HER BRIDES-|:s 
MAIDS, By the Author of ‘ Woman’s Devotion.’ 3 vols. 
© We recommend all who oo in search of a fascinating novel to 
read this work.”—Athenceu 
Also, in the Press, 
A NEW NOVEL by Mrs. GORE, 


entitled ‘ A LIFE’S LESSONS.’ 3 vols. 


Mr. ARLE. 2 vols. 
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In 1 vol. with 1,500 Engravings of Arms, 
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By Sir BERNARD BURKE, Ulster King of Arms. 
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admirable arrangement of details, and accuracy of in 
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questioe touching pedigree and oo or collateral affinity with 

¢ titled aristocracy.” —Morning 
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REVIEWS 


Manual of Educational Requirements necessary 
for the Civil Service. Report of the Commis- 
sioners. Reprinted by permission: with a 
Preface on its Educational Value and Im- 
ag by Richard Dawes, M.A. Groom- 

ridge & Sons. 

A Complete Guide to Government Appoint- 
ments, and to the Civil Service Examinations. 
By James C. Hurst, of Her Majesty’s Civil 
Service. Relfe Brothers. 

Guide to the Civil Service Examinations; with 
Directions for Candidates, §c. King. 

“‘T have interest enough, for that matter,” says 

honest Captain Bowling, in ‘ Roderick Random,’ 

‘“‘for the beadle at the Admiralty is my good 

friend, and he and one of the under clerks are 

sworn brothers, and that under clerk hasa good 
deal to say to one of the upper clerks, who is 
very well known to the under Secretary, who 
will recommend my affair to the first Secretary, 
and he again will speak to one of the Lords on 
my behalf.” ‘ Lord Votefilch considers me a 
model for the official youth of Britain,” simpers 
the Hon. Cecil Danby some century later. ‘“ He 
has even given me sundry hints that if I did not 
write so villanous a hand, and spelt a little 
better, he would make me his private secretary.” 

From the days of Smollett to those of Mrs. 

Gore the recruiting system for the public ser- 

vice of England, and the qualifications of the 

recruits it has enlisted, have afforded a never- 
failing supply of material for the humours of 
the novelist and the sallies of the wit; and from 

Congreve to Mr. Carlyle, from Junius to Mrs. 

Jameson, have occupied a place in pages in which 

occasionally ‘‘panegyric has been forgotten.” 

The foresight of the wise, however, when un- 

supported by immediate personal inconvenience, 

a British public seldom thinks it worth while to 

regard. ‘Time-honoured witticisms, which de- 

fined the duties of clerks in Government offices 
to consist in reading newspapers, were received 
by it, for years, not only with faith, but with 
favour, for John Bull is rather partial than 
otherwise to any class which is able to be idle 
in a gentlemanlike way; and the conviction 
became rooted in the public mind, without 
however in the least disquieting it, that a berth 
in its service—like a berth in a steam-boat—was 
merely a term for a place to go to sleep in. Now 
and then, perhaps, when the state coach jolted 
a little, a fame became audible from the old 
gentleman within, though directed rather against 
its expense than its craziness; and the exci- 
sion therefore of a few small salaries, or some 
gentle palliative of a like nature, was found 
sufficient to appease him. Latterly, however, 
whether from the joltings having becothe more 
frequent, or the country more fastidious, an im- 
pression has been stealing over its mind that 
the shortcomings of its servants were, after all, 
hardly so good a joke as they had seemed; and 
that the immolation now and then of a score of 
excisemen or Post-office letter-carriers at the 
shrine of public economy or political morality, 
scarcély represented that degree of reform which 
was beginning to be required. Under the ex- 
periences of the late war this surmise ripened 
into certainty. It was found that if adequate— 
and even this seemed doubtful—to the demands 
of ordinary occasions, the organization of the 

Government establishments of the country was 

wholly unequal to—and was indeed paralyzed 

by—any of those sudden additional calls upon 
it, which the increasing uncertainty of the times 
rendered more and more probable. The con- 
sequent rise of the new political war-cry of 

ministrative Reform, which is perhaps des- 


tined to replace No Popery at the next elec- 
tions, and the devotion to the subject of 
the pen of a popular novelist, who owes no 
little of his popularity to his quick appreciation 
of the state of the public mind, afford addi- 
tional evidence that the condition of the public 
service has become in the widest sense a ques- 
tion of the day. 


Among the Additional Manuscripts in the 
British Museum are a couple of volumes of 
autograph letters addressed to Lord Bute, when 
holding office as a Minister of the Crown, in the 
year 1760, which afford information as to the 
views entertained by the public, a century since, 
of the functions of its service, and the grounds 
which were then considered sufficient to consti- 
tute claims to admission within its ranks. Here 
we have mendicants of all stations and degrees 
of voracity, made equal then by a common 
aim, as now by one common end, struggling 
for a dip in the lucky-bag of the nation. 
One gentleman, for example, non sine lined, 
holding already a lucrative Government appoint- 
ment, has become impressed with the undeniable 
duty of providing for the wife of his bosom, and 
turns to that country which has already shown 
itself so bountiful to himself, and which will 
doubtless provide for his lady—a place at Court. 
A country squire, of the Western school, 
hangs up his children at the door of the nation. 
Some years since he explains,—indeed, nothing 
can be more engaging than the frankness of 
all,—that having no family he invested all his 
spare cash in rebuilding his mansion, —that 
he had no sooner done so, than Fortune, 
in one of those freaks from which even the 
country party is not always exempted, began to 
present him with sons and daughters with such 
regularity and profusion as to compel him to 
throw himself upon the State to bear the burden 
of this dispensation, by appointing him to a 
commissionership of Excise. One patriot, the 
patron of a Cornish borough,—what kings’ ran- 
soms have not these Cornish boroughs been 
worth in their time!—is threatened at an ap- 
proaching election by the opposition of a brother 
boroughmonger — not like himself, 4n ardent 
disciple of the Bute policy ;—but the malecontent 
he has reason to believe may be converted to 
better principles by the appointment of his 
brother to the colonelecy of the Coldstream 
Guards, and for this, upon the Christian prin- 
ciple of doing good to one’s enemy, he accord- 
ingly applies on that officer’s behalf. To a 
means so simple, to an end so virtuous, the 
Coldstream Guards could scarcely have objected, 
even if they had had any choice in the matter. 
As little could the Church establishment re- 
monstrate against the bestowal of a pre- 
bendal stall upon a pious divine, whose moral 
qualifications happened to be enhanced by the 
fact of his having been tutor to another noble 
patriot of similar enlarged political views. The 
applications of less ostentatious aspirants are not 
less numerous or edifying. The pretensions to 

ublic employment of one soupirant are stated 
} his patron to be, that “he is a worthy, good 
man, very infirm, and in reduced circum- 
stances;” while the services already rendered 
to the State by another worthy, like Othello 
“‘e’en from his boyish days,” having held a 
clerkship in the Board of Works “ ever since he 
was eleven years old,” afforded scarcely less 
valid claims to his further advancement. The 
ground of Lord Harcourt’s application for a 
place for his butler “‘of some sixty pounds a 
year, which will still enable him to continue in 
my service,” is not stated; and can only be 
supposed to be the very sufficient one, that the 
country was better able to pay that functionary’s 








wages than his Lordship. 


It is noticeable that in no one of the above 
applications, or of the hundreds of similar levies 
of bfack-mail, with which this volume is filled, 
is anything even hinted about the qualifications 
of the applicant for the situation desired. Any 
suggestion of the kind would probably have 
been regarded, even by men of character, in 
their days and generations as a piece of purism. 

To those who may have had occasion to 
notice how long a mortal disease may rankle in 
a physical or social constitution, without ac- 
tually destroying the functions of existence, it 
will be a matter of no surprise that nearly a 
century should have elapsed before the conse- 
quences of such a system as this had forced 
themselves upon the public mind, and called for 
remedy. The first step, so far as we are aware, 
to this consummation, was the presentation to 
Parliament, in the Session of 1854, of a volume 
of Reports of Committees appointed by the 
Treasury to inquire into Public Offices. These 
Reports have reference to a few departments 
only; but, with the exception of the offices 
engaged in the collection of the revenue, which 
do not seem to have come under inquiry, every 
class of the Civil Service appears to be repre- 
sented in them. The Staff offices—those lands 
flowing with milk and honey to the official eye 
—are agreeably portrayed in the Reports on 
the Colonial Office, Treasury, and the offices of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. The late Board 
of Ordnance exhibits rather favourably than 
otherwise what the War establishments of the 
country were—alas, for the country!—before 
the late war; and the great body of the work- 
ing classes of the service are fairly represented 
by the Poor Law Board, Board of Trade, Office 
of Works, Tithe Commission, and some others. 

The offices in which the business was most 
satisfactorily performed appear, strange to say, 
to be those which were the worst paid. The 
efficiency and merit of the officers of the Poor Law 
Board are an object of special commendation, 
the better deserved, seeing that the salaries, we 
are told, are “ below the average, and the pro- 
spects of promotion by no means favourable.” 
The manner in which the Ordnance Office had 
for a series of years been engaged in the work 
of self-reform is very favourably contrasted with 
the apathy on that head of some other offices, 
the Committee at the same time admitting the 
duties assigned to it to be fully equal to those 
of other and much better paid departments. 
The high compliment paid to the Tithe Com- 
mission, whose practice it is, the Report says, 
“instead of causing the papers to be prepared 
and brought before them at board meetings, to 
visit the rooms of their clerks, and do their 
work themselves,” seems a significant comment 
upon the vicarious mode in which the business 
of public boards may be supposed to be per- 
formed generally. 

We will now turn, by way of contrast, to the 
Reports on a couple of departments, in which 
the spirit of self-improvement would seem not 
to have been so successfully developed, and 
which, strange to say, are among the staff 
offices of the State the highest in position, and 
the best paid. The requirements of the Colo- 
nial Office are thus defined, in a letter addressed 
by the Under Secretary of State, Mr. Merivale, 
to the Civil Service Commissioners on the 27th 
of December, 1855, and printed in the Report 
of those Commissioners :— 

“ Perhaps it is not too much to say, that no de- 
partment of the State requires qualifications of a 
higher order. A sound and, if possible, quick and 
versatile judgment, a mind trained to reasoning, re- 
tentiveness of memory, facility and accuracy of com- 
position, a good knowledge of modern history and 
geography, and some knowledge of the elementary 
principles of law and jurisprudence, especially con- 
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stitutional, are among the qualities most frequently 
in requisition here.” 

The following extract from the Report of the 
Committee of Inquiry on the Colonial Office, of 
which it may be observed Mr. Merivale was 
himself a member, (the Committee on each office 
invariably including a principal officer of the 
department under inquiry,) shows how these 
requirements were insured up to the 15th of 
December, 1849 :— 

“The training given in the Colonial Office is of 
the most imperfect kind. The clerks receive their 
appointments generally before their education is 
finished. There is no examination previously to ad- 
mission, and no security, therefore, that the persons 
admitted possess the requisite talents and attainments. 
While the functions of the Colonial Office are re- 
markable for their importance and difficulty, and ex- 
perience and ability of a high order are necessary for 
their performance, the official education partakes in 
a great degree of a mechanical character. Although 
there is a separate department in which law stationers 
are employed, the greater part of the copying work 
is still done by gentlemen on the establishment, who 
are also charged with the duty of making up, direct- 
ing, and sealing the despatches. If after ten or fifteen 
years spent in incessant routine work, the spirit, the 
mental activity, and the wide extent of acquired 
knowledge necessary for the transaction of the busi- 
ness are wanting, it is not the fault of the individuals 
who have been placed in circumstances so \unfavour- 
able, but of the system.” 

Of the system, by all means! and perhaps to 
some extent of the various holders of the seals 
of the Colonial Office, and their deputies, by 
whom that system has been perpetuated. With 
a sympathetic sense of the labours which, 
under such a state of things, would be likely 
to devolve upon the senior officers of the 
department, we turned to the portion of 
the Report having reference to the duties of 
the chief clerk, who, we were gratified to 
find, was complimented by the honorarium of 
1,500. per annum. These duties were de- 
scribed as “the payment of the contingent 
expenses’’; “the collection of fees”; ‘‘ the super- 
intendence of the preparation of commissions” ; 
“the conduct of the military correspondence,”’ 
‘and that relating to the Order of the Bath.” 
These labours, however important, seemed 
scarcely suggestive to us of the functions which 
in our mind’s eye we had associated with the 
highest officer under the Secretaries of State of 
a branch of government intrusted with the rule 
of something like fifty colonies; and we were 
glad to find that the Committee of Inquiry 
agreed with us. They were of opinion that 
“the payment of the contingent expenses’”— 
the coal and candle bills, in fact,—might be 
very fairly committed to the head messenger; 
—that “the process of filling up blanks in 
printed forms,” the duty magnificently desig- 
nated as ‘superintendence of the preparation of 
commissions, ” did “not require the agency of an 
officer holding the rank and receiving the salary 
of a chief clerk ;’’—that the military correspon- 
dence being of moderate extent, and having no 
connexion with the functions of such an officer, 
might be assigned to a subordinate, as well as 
the business relating to the Order of the Bath, 
which was even more limited,—that the 1,500. 

a year of the then chief clerk might at a con- 
venient opportunity be apportioned tothe persons 
who really did the work of the office. A recom- 
mendation to this effect—all the interference in 
its power—was accordingly made by the Trea- 
sury to the then Colonial Secretary, Earl Grey, 
who was “ of opinion that the existing arrange- 
ment as to the business to be allotted to the 
chief clerk was convenient, and ought not to be 
disturbed.” 
It may be that those of our readers whose 
attention has been directed to matters connected 
“ith this branch of the public service, and who 
\ 


1 





may have learnt to trace effects to their causes, 
will readily find in such a system as this an ex- 
planation of much that will have puzzled them 
in the management of our Colonial dependen- 
cies, from the day when that management cost 
George the Third the brightest jewel in his 
crown, and gave birth to the most powerful re- 
public since the days of Rome. 


The honour, however, of being the true 
‘“‘ happy valley” of the public service, notwith- 
standing the claims of the chief clerk’s room in 
the Colonial Office, is unquestionably due to the 
offices of the Secretary of State for Ireland. 
This department, it appears, enjoys, or did at 
the time the Committee of Inquiry made their 
Report, a double existence, bestriding the seas 
like a colossus, having one foot in Dublin and 
one in London. The Dublin branch, and the 
proceedings and duties of its officers, are de- 
scribed. The Assistant Under Secretary for 
Ireland, who, by the minute of his appoint- 
ment, was to have performed the duties of chief 
clerk,—the more honourable style and title 
having, we presume, been conferred ‘‘ quia gran- 
dem efficiebat orationem,”’—did not perform 
those important duties, or any other, so far as 
the Report discloses. It willscarcely be doubted 
that the gentlemen in the various subordinate 
situations under this officer did not fail to emu- 
late, to the best of their ability, the example of 
their chief. We need not, therefore, be sur- 
prised to learn that the state of the “ business of 
the department was found to be by no means 
satisfactory, though there was in general by no 
means full occupation for the clerks; that the 
attendance was very irregular,—twenty-eight 
hours’ work, the labour of four clerks, being 
estimated to be daily lost to the public from this 
cause alone. The office hours were stated to be 
from ten till five, but in reality much less attend- 
ance was given; and, indeed, it was stated that 
several of the clerks experienced some difficulty 
in finding employment during the hours they 
did attend.” It being natural, under such a 
régime, that the gentlemen should occasionally 
feel themselves a little bored for want of some- 
thing to do, the State, being unable to find them 
work, very considerately provided them with 
amusement instead. Until a short time pre- 
viously to the visit of the Committee —the 
coming event having, it may be, cast its shadow 
before,—the annual expense to the Government 
of newspapers supplied to the Lord Lieutenant, 
and the various persons connected with the 
public establishments in Dublin, was 600/. a 
year. Thirteen newspapers was the comple- 
ment of the Chief Secretary, and ten of the 
Under Secretary :—no wonder the latter gentle- 
man had no time to attend to his other duties; 
and the clerks, every man of them—aye, and 
the messengers too—were gratified daily with a 
Saunders’s News-Letter or Freeman’s Journal 
apiece, according to the personal tastes or poli- 
tical opinions of each. The shadiest corner of 
the ‘happy valley,”’ however, was, to our taste, 
the branch of the Irish office in London. It 
engaged the services of a chief clerk at 800/. 
a year, with apartments (bow-windowed, and 
agreeably overlooking the best part of St. James’s 
Park, we may observe en passant), coals and 
candles; an assistant clerk at 450/.; an office- 
keeper at 120/.; and three messengers. Upon 
inquiry at the sister office in Dublin, the Report 
tells us, ‘no one appeared to be aware of the 
nature of the duty performed by the Irish office 
in London. It was stated that some Treasury 
papers were sent direct to Dublin, and that 
others were received through the Irish office.” 
This information being rather of the vaguest, 
the Committee on its return to London proceed- 
ed to the office itself, but were scarcely more 
fortunate there, as they found that there was 


‘very little occupation even for one clerk,— 
the principal duty being,” they say, with a sense 
of humour hardly to be expected, “‘ to take care 
of a valuable library of books.” 

Such is the picture given by the Reports of 
the Committees of Inquiry into Public Offices 
of the nation’s idle and industrious apprentices. 
The various other departments of the State 
which have been under inquiry are painted to 
us in colours varying in degree between those of 
the Poor Law and Ordnance Boards, and the 
Colonial and Irish Offices, as above described ; 
—though all, it is only just to say, approximat- 
ing in character much nearer to the former than 
the latter, which stand alone. In all the reports, 
however, ‘“‘ waste of labour”—“ want of con- 
densation’”’—“‘ imperfect training”—‘“ want of 
supervision and check”— want of uniformity 
of system”—“ deficiency of organization,” and 
other similar phrases, turn up in saddening 
uniformity, affording ample evidence of some 
radical faults, not in particular individuals or 
particular departments, but at the very root of 
the whole system. 

After all, it does not follow that because the 
subordinates generally know little, the high 
officials, generally, know more. The informa- 
tion and experiences which are the foundation, 
sound or otherwise, of the speech by which 
Lord Protocol is defending the policy of the 
Government on the Waste Paper question, are 
derived, if the public did but know it, from the 
cram of Mr. Taper, of that department, who 
is listening in the gallery, sending down slips 
of paper to his chef every five minutes, and 
shuddering at the blunders he is making, 
consoled only by the reflection that an Opposi- 
tion, even more ignorant if possible of the 
question, will not be likely to detect them. 
“ Mr. Tims, of the Treasury,” is the gentleman 
who knocked up those Estimates which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who saw them for 
the first time three hours since, is prepared to 
lay his hand upon his heart and assure us have 
been framed with the most careful regard to 
economy. 

In matters less vital, but more immediately 
practical, the public service possesses an actual 
personal connexion with the public in its vari- 
ous forms which is endless and unceasing. It 
commences with our birth, which is not a re- 
cognized fact until the Registrar-General has 
taken cognizance of it; and remains with us 
until by permission of the same authority—and 
not without—we are committed to our final 
resting-place. We marry, and are given in 
marriage, only with the consent of the State, 
through the ‘‘potent, grave, and reverend 
Signiors” of Doctors’ Commons;—we bestow 
such worldly goods as we leave behind us under 
the suave superintendence of the Comptroller 
of Legacy Duties. The Customs, in Proteus-like 
forms, sits down with us at our meals; and 
shares with its brother of the Excise, the pre- 
sidency of our subsequent convivialities, like 
the skeleton at the revels of old. The Assessed 
Tax Commissioners “sit behind the horseman” 
as immovable as the “‘ black care’’ of the poet; 
they accompany us in our carriage, if we keep 
one, like the slave whose duty it was to whisper 
of the fallibility of human enjoyments in the 
chariots of the ancients. The om Law Board 
looks after us when the rest of the world is apt 
to forget us;—the Income Tax Office swells the 
tide of our attendants in the hour of our pro- 
sperity,—and sometimes indeed a little before. 

e power of the Civil Service extends even to 
our vanities, “the boast of heraldry” cannot 
boast itself against it, or “the paths of glory” 
either, as any hero who has paid 164/. 6s. 8d. in 





fees, for the honour of G.C.B., can sadly a 
It is perhaps only fair to notice that the pu 
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lic service, if undoubtedly the public master, is 
likewise in a measure the public parent,—its 
guide, philosopher, and friend, so to speak ; 
warning it when it leaves its street-door open; 
preserving the walking-sticks and umbrellas it 
delighteth to leave in cabs; administering for 
its benefit the little dividends it is so rich as to 
be always leaving unclaimed; and taking care 
of the monies and effects it is perpetually in- 
closing in misdirected letters. It is, indeed, 
melancholy to consider how many deserving 
functionaries would be thrown out of employ- 
ment in the various departments of the State, 
and how much money would be saved to it, if 
the Country would only take care of itself and 
manage its own concerns with that business-like 
attention it very properly demands of its servants. 

Impressed with the importance of effectin 
some improvements in the condition, dticloned 
by the above Reports, of a service so intimately 
associated with the comfort and interests of us 
all, Sir Charles Trevelyan, the Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, and Sir Stafford Northcote, 
by whom the majority of those investigations 
were made, proceeded to develope their views 
on its defects and requirements in a Report, 
which was laid before Parliament in the Session 
of 1854. The principal recommendations in this 
Report were, that the whole of the junior situa- 
tions in the Civil Service, instead of being dis- 
posed of as patronage by the Parliamentary 
influence of the day, should be thrown open 
unreservedly to a public educational competition 
before a Board of Examiners similar in character 
to those of the Universities;—that the higher, 
or staff, appointments of a permanent character 
in the several departments, instead of being 
filled up by the selection of persons from with- 
out, should be given as promotion to the most 
efficient of the employés of the department in 
which they might arise;—that measures should 
be taken for dividing the manual labour of the 
public offices from the intellectual by the in- 
stitution of two distinct classes of officers, pos- 
sessing acquirements and receiving salaries 
applicable to the nature of their duties ;—that 
measures should be taken from time to time for 
effecting a greater degree of uniformity in the 
mode of transacting the business of the several 
offices, which, though very similar in character 
throughout, is governed at present merely by 
departmental rules and systems,—with a view 
to the ultimate consolidation of the whole 
into one compact service or profession. A 
revision of the Superannuation question, which 
has been so much before the public of late, and 
the institution of good-service pensions and 
honorary rewards complete the suggestions of 
Sir Charles Trevelyan and his colleague for the 
regeneration of the Civil Service. 

The first step towards carrying out these 
recommendations was the appointment, by an 
Order in Council, on the 21st of May, 1855, of 
a Commission “‘for testing according to fixed 
tules the qualifications of young men nominated 
to junior situations in any of Her Majesty’s civil 
establishments,” whose first Report was laid be- 
fore Parliament last session, and is now before us. 

The system of competitive examinations has 
only been as yet resorted to in a few cases; and 
in these the competition was confined to a cer- 
tain number of the nominees of the Government, 
and not thrown open to the public. With these 
exceptions, all that has been attempted has 
been to ascertain that young men nominated 
to public appointments possessed a reasonable 
acquaintance with such branches of education 
as the heads of the departments considered 
should be familiar to persons seeking employ- 
ment within them. Spelling, Writing, Arith- 
metic as far as fractions, the capacity to write 


Geography, and the History of England, are 
all the acquirements—and they seem not un- 
reasonable—which, as a rule, the Civil Service 
of England, under the new system, demands of 
aspirants to enrolment within its ranks. Latin, 
French, Book-keeping, the rudiments of Law, 
and such accomplishments are added only in 
those offices, or branches of offices, speciall 
requiring them. Not to weary our readers wi 
figures, we may note that out of some fifteen 
hundred candidates nominated to public situa- 
tions, something like a thousand obtained certi- 
ficates of qualification. The remainder failed 
to satisfy the Commissioners that they possessed 
the requisite attainments, and were returned, 
like bad shillings, to the patrons. who had 
attempted to pass them. 

On the 24th of April last Lord Goderich made 
a further successful move towards carrying out 
the new views by inducing the House of Com- 
mons, in defiance of the Government, who were 
not prepared to move quite so quickly, to affirm 
a resolution—which, however, has not come 
into operation—for throwing open the whole of 
the _— situations in the Civil Service to the 
public educational competition suggested. 

The recommendations of Sir Charles Trevel- 
7 and his colleague as to dividing the manual 

abour in the public offices from the intellectual 
by the institution of two distinct classes of officers, 
—a suggestion which, if we remember rightly, 
was made some years ago, by Mr. Henry Taylor, 
in a series of essays on official life, entitled ‘The 
Statesman,’—has been partially carried out, 
and is now in force at the Treasury and Audit 
Offices. The principle of promotion by merit 
has also been introduced under regulations 
designed to secure it from abuse. Beyond this, 
however, we are not aware that any measures 
have been taken for that consolidation of the 
Civil Service into a single uniform system which 
would seem to be the ultimate object of the 
scheme of those gentlemen. The proposal for 
good-service pensions and honorary rewards 
remains in statu quo, and may, we think, do so 
with advantage for the present. To offer honours 
and mere complimentary rewards to a service 
in which the average income per man of the 
whole is 130/. per annum, and of two-thirds 
89/1. only, would be rather like 

Giving it ruffles when wanting a shirt, 
and could only at present bring discredit and 
ridicule upon a suggestion in itself sound and 
just. 
; Such is a brief glance at the state of the 
public service of England under the old régime 
and under the modern, and such are the mea 
sures suggested for its improvement. 

Of the necessity for some system which should 
insure in persons nominated to junior public 
situations the degree of education and intel- 
lectual capacity necessary for the due fulfilment 
of their duties no one pretends to doubt. In 
securing the country from being a Refuge for 
the Destitute for incapables who spell revenue 
with two n’s and find a problem in compound 
addition, the Civil Service Commission will 
have done it yeoman’s service. In con- 
tinuing to protect it from being bled to 
death by such unqualified practitioners, they 
will be fulfilling duties as honourable, we 
think, as any public board need desire; but 
we confess we doubt whether their functions 
can with advantage be further extended. The 
proposal to vest the exclusive patronage of the 
public service of England in such a body, with 
educational acquirements alone for its test of 
selection, appears to us a very questionable one. 
A competitive examination may be sound enough 
—though even upon this point the wise are by 
no means unanimous—where education alone is 





a letter (the pons asinorum of modern education), 


the matter to be tested; but in the present case 


education is only the means, and a partial one 
too, and not the end, which is to secure efficient 
public servants. This efficiency involves in 
addition to that capacity for mental exercise, 
of which education may be taken as a test, 
qualifications wholly irrespective of attainments: 
such as patience, method, fixed principles of 
action (or routine, as the public terms them), 
for which a competitive educational examination 
can afford no guarantee. To place any prin- 
ciple whatever at the mercy of a touchstone 
which is only capable of trying a portion of it 
is obviously a fallacy. We do not forget that a 

robation of six months is prescribed in all cases 
we the appointment is Finally confirmed; but 
if such a probation has, as Sir Charles Trevelyan 
assures us, been a dead letter when no previous 
examination existed at all, it will scarcely, we 
fear, be more rigidly enforced when the candi- 
date has entered the office with the blushing 
honours of successful competition thick upon 
him. The want of practical qualifications 
for the situation are (as disqualifications of 
character and habit must be), although the 
most important, the most difficult to define 
with sidiraneining as would seem. to warrant 
the rejection of a person enjoying the impri- 
matur of such an ordeal. 

We are very much mistaken if the root 
of the evil of the present unsatisfactory state 
of the Civil Service is not to be looked for 
less in the want of educational qualifications 
on the part of the nominee in the first instance, 
than in the absence of any system for teaching 
him his business afterwards. The number of 
young men with energy of character and activity 
of mind to train themselves in official life, or 
any other, will always be limited. Public ser- 
vants like Samuel Pepys and Charles James 
Fox, who took lessons in writing and the multi- 
mg table after they had entered office, 

ecause they felt the want of those accomplish- 
ments, are birds of the rarest; but there are 
thousands who, if training be given to them, 
will be found to evince a degree of capacity and 
intelligence which, in the absence of that in- 
struction, they would never have been supposed 
to possess. Let measures be taken—for we have 
no reason to suppose that any such have been 
taken as yet—for establishing in each depart- 
ment of the Government an efficient system for 
instructing the young men, step by step, in the 
practical duties devolving upon them, and the 
reform of the Civil Service will be effected in 
that way in which alone reforms can be effec- 
tually and safely attained,—viz., by the body to 
be reformed itself. 

The propésals of Sir Charles Trevelyan, before 
referred to, for promotion by merit (which has 
been etek 4 and of honorary rewards 
(which is yet in abeyance), will be the necessary 
consequences of an educational test of acquire- 
ments and an efficient system of rendering them 
available afterwards. A well-educated and well- 
trained body of public servants will be quite 
able to protect itself against marauders from 
without, and to secure at the hands of those to 
whose dispensation the country has intrusted 
them the rewards, honorary and substantial, 
which it will be well aware that country has 
every desire to concede to those of its servants 
who have deserved well of it. 





A Residence in Tasmania: with a Descriptive 
Tour through the Island, from Macquarie 
Harbour to Circular Head. By Capt. H. 
Butler Stoney. Smith, Elder & Co. 

Historically, the name “ Van Diemen’s Land” 

has been so intimately associated with con- 

victism that the attempt is natural to substitute 

‘‘Tasmania.” That is now the political appel- 





lation of the colony, though it will be long 
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before the old nomenclature disappears from 
the maps, and still longer before it ceases to be 
used as explanatory of the more euphonious 
style derived from Tasman. Five years have 
elapsed since the island was a penal settlement, 
yet it maintains its obnoxious reputation, and 
suggests to the general mind the horrid records 
of Macquarie Harbour, of Hell’s Gate, of Eagle 
Hawk Neck, and prison lines guarded by dogs, 
after the fashion of the classical Tartarus. 
Capt. Stoney recognizes the prejudices that 
attach to the English settlements in Tasmania. 
His volume, indeed, is directed against those 
prejudices. It is designed to show that a plea- 
sant and cultivated society has sprung up in the 
island,—that wide prospects are open to the 
settler in all parts, whether of the coast or 
the interior,—and that the emigrant, having 
acquainted himself with the advantages offered 
by that antipodal England, need search no 
further for a new home and new fortunes. We 
describe Tasmania as an antipodal Britain, 
because nowhere has the purely British feeling 
followed the emigrant so exclusively as to this 
distant cluster of colonies. The territory is 
distributed into the counties of Dorset, Devon, 
Cornwall, Westmoreland, Somerset, Cumberland, 
Bucks, Kent, Monmouth, and Glamorgan. 
There are the Hampshire Hills, Ben Nevis, 
and Ben Lomond. If one speculator named 
his newly- planned city Jerusalem, another 
obeyed a more domestic instinct, and called his 
Richmond. 

Capt. Stoney has written a volume from which 
may be derived a very satisfactory idea of the 
present aspects, social and industrial, of Tas- 
mania. First, retracing the leading events in 
the history of the colony, he proceeds to a 
general account of the capital, the several town- 
ships and provinces, and furnishes a_pic- 
turesque itinerary of the island, careful and 
precise, though not upon the formal plan of a 
handbook. He observes shrewdly and writes 
plainly, interspersing a variety of light sketches 
amidst his chapters of substantial information. 
His personal remarks begin with the capital,— 
the seven-hilled Hobarton, which after a growth 
of fifty years, appears in the distance, on the 
sloping coast, like a picture with a deep archi- 
tectural perspective, touched here and there 
with the colours, bright but evanescent, that 
belong to actual life. The paved streets are 
lighted with gas; churches, public offices, in- 
stitutions, markets, schools,—all the modern 
English forms, Gothic, Italian, Greek, and 
Grotesque, are crowded into a mass of houses 
in crooked lines; but in the suburbs, the villa, 
the representative of the latest English domes- 
ticity idea, is to be found. We stop before the 
former residence of Mr. Robinson, not because 
Mr. Robinson had a particularly pictorial house, 
but because Capt. Stoney has an interesting 
episode concerning him and the Tasmanian 
aborigines.— 


“ One of the most singular incidents in colonial 
history was the removal of savages from Van Die- 
men’s Land by a single man, after twenty-seven 
thousand pounds had been spent to no purpose in 
a war against them. A person named Robinson, a 
bricklayer by trade, but an active and intelligent 
man, undertook and performed the singular service 
of bringing every aboriginal man, woman and child 
quietly, peaceably, and willingly into Hobart Town ; 
whence they were shipped to Flinders Island. 
This island is between forty and fifty miles in length, 
and from twelve to eighteen in width. It abounds 
with the smaller species of kangaroo, &c.; the coasts 
are plentifully supplied with fish ; and, in addition 
to this abundance of their natural food, the natives 
were provided, at the expense of the colony, with 
dwellings, ample rations of flour and meat, bedding, 
clothes, garden implements, seeds, fishing-tackle, 
and all things which could be necessary for their 


a 





present or improved condition ; besides medical at- 
tendance, and the means of careful and judicious 
instruction in all things fitting or possible for them 
to learn. From the time of Mr. Robinson’s cap- 
ture, or rather persuasion, of the natives to follow 
him, a complete change took place in the island ; 
the remote stock stations were again resorted to, and 
guns were no longer carried between the handles of 
the plough. The means of persuasion employed by 
Mr. Robinson to induce the natives to submit to his 
guidance have ever been a mystery to me. He 
went into the bush unarmed, and, accompanied by 
an aboriginal woman, his sole companion.” 

At Port Arthur, on the eastern side of the 
island, Capt. Stoney visited a penitential esta- 
blishment where the silent system had been 
carried into effect. His notice of this place 
concludes with a glimpse of an Irish political 
offender in exile.— 

“The plan of the building is a circle within a 
circle ; the inner circle forming the guard and point 
of direction, from which branch angles and corridors: 
along these are the cells. Between each line of cells 
is an iron gate, with two or three yards, forming radii 
to the centre: all the floors are heavily matted. A 
bell is gently touched, a cell is quietly opened, and 
a prisoner appears with a cloth mask over his face. 
Two small eyelet holes serve to show him a guard 
pointing to one of the yards: this he enters, and 
faces a black mark on the wall. The doors are shut 
and a bell is touched ; the mask is turned up over 
his head, and he walks up and down for one hour: 
then he returns in the same manner to his cell ; 
it has a trap-door, on which his meals are issued to 
him. A chapel is in one angle, and the seats are so 
contrived that each prisoner can see the clergyman, 
but no one else, Under the pulpit is an indicator 
to tell each prisoner when he can leave. Above the 
Penitentiary is the cottage cell of Smith O’Brien.” 

To the excellent lithographs and woodcuts 
that illustrate this useful volume, one might 
have been added, representing the “ cottage- 
cell” of the Hibernian Pellico. When Capt. 
Stoney was in this dismal neighbourhood, Eagle 
Hawk Neck, ten miles distant, was still a home 
of the hopeless, watched by huge dogs, not the 
less terrible for being single-headed. These 
brutes were chained to posts, at close intervals, 
across a narrow neck of land; and, to render 
escape impossible, two or three were stationed 
on either side, on stages built out in the water. 
Each was of a different breed. They lived in 
inverted barrels, near which were standard 
lamps and sentry-boxes, completing the for- 
midable cordon. 

Capt. Stoney has collected some amusing 
illustrations of the wilder aspects of colonial 
life in Tasmania. They are, in general, too 
long for extract. His sketches “ up and down” 
are also interesting, though these will be more 
attractive to the emigrant desirous of familiar- 
izing himself by anticipation with his new home 
than to the general reader, in pursuit of the 
instructive and the picturesque. The pictur- 
esque, however, breaks in occasionally upon 
the long succession of notes in detail on resi- 
dences, properties, and roads. In the lake 
country of Tasmania there are glimpses of 
wondrous beauty—as at Lake St. Clair.— 

“ Pulling far out into the centre of the lake, the 
hands unconsciously relax their grasp of the oars, 
and the tourist gazes around on the beautiful sce- 
nery that meets his enraptured eye. The snow- 
white beach lining the borders of the lake is adorned 
by native shrubs, and strewn with shells and pebbles 
of every description: the ‘waratah,’ mingling the 
brilliant red of its blossoms with a thousand different 
shades of foliage, is more entrancing to the eye 
than words can well express. Flowing into the lake 
on the upper side, is the river Narcissus, which, 
sweeping again outward from the other extremity, 
forms the source of the Derwent. The myrtle, 
cabbage-palm, fern-tree, tea-tree, and pepper-tree, 
are but a few of those which grow so luxuriantly 
in this soil ; these, together with the numerous spurs 
of the mountain that jut out on the lake, covered 





with every deseription of native shrubs, lie reflected 
in the crystal mirror.” 


The best descriptions that we have seen of 
Hobarton and Launceston occur in this volume. 
To a synoptical account of their institutions and 
commercial progress Capt. Stoney adds some 
free criticism on men and manners. After 
glancing at social jealousies, various in their 
kind, he says :— 

“ Colonial society in general differs in its charac- 
teristics from the society met with in old countries : 
and very naturally. New communities, composed 
of the most ardent and adventurous spirits of the 
land from whence they emigrate, shoot a-head of 
the mere conventionalities of life, and engage, ener- 
getically, from morning till night, and day after day, 
in the actual concerns of worldly existence. They 
are ever active and bustling in matters of business ; 
and in social intercourse they have a certain freedom 
and heartiness of manner, which are more pleasing 
than the straight-laced ideas and formal restraints 
which trammel the Old Country. Society in Ho- 
barton and Tasmania generally has, from the very 
commencement of the colony, possessed, with some 
drawbacks, many great advantages. Originally a 
penal settlement, the principal inhabitants long con- 
tinued to be exclusively officers of government; and 
when free immigration was allowed, the majority of 
those who availed themselves of the privilege were 
retired officers from the army and navy, with a 
few capitalists, and a sprinkling of the mercantile 
classes from Leeds, Liverpool, and London ; who 
thereby secured to themselves broad acres in free- 
hold of the richest land in the finest climate of the 
world. It thus happened that the colonists, being 
men who had held authority in their former positions 
in life, and filled high places in society, they felt it a 
duty incumbent on them to exert a control over 
their own actions and conduct, and maintain an 
elevated tone of manner, so as to avoid even the 
appearance of an evil considered—as Lord Stanley 
avowed in the House—likely to accrue from the 
cause above alluded to. The presence also of a 
highly educated class, from the earliest period of the 
colony, contributed to this beneficial influence; and 
there can be no question, that, in addition to her 
beautiful climate and picturesque scenery, Tasmania 
can boast of as agreeable and cultivated society as 
can be found in the southern hemisphere.” 

These gleanings will serve to introduce Capt. 
Stoney’s book to the notice of the reader. It is 
a plain and clear account of the colonies in Van 
Diemen’s Land; and, besides being very agree- 
able reading, may be confidently consulted on 
all matters connected with their material re- 
sources and actual position. 





A Manual for the Genealogist, Topographer, 


Antiquary, and Legal Professor, consistiny of 


Descriptions of Public Records; Parochial 
and other Registers ; Wills ; County and Family 
Histories ; Heraldic Collections in Public Li- 
braries, §c. §c. By Richard Sims, of the 
British Museum. J. R. Smith. 
THE author of this volume describes two 
distinct classes who are interested in the sub- 
jects of Heraldry and Genealogy. The first 
comprises amateur and scholastic students; the 
second, persons who have more direct interest 
in connecting broken chains of descent, where- 
with to reach fortunes which are otherwise 
beyond them. For such persons there are ample 
aids, but these are often unknown to the most 
eager inquirer. It is rather to direct him to 
such aid, than to actually afford the succour, 
that Mr. Sims has gone through the labour of 
arranging at least a portion of the present 
volume. 
The principal headings in the Table of Con- 
tents will afford some idea of the subjects ex- 
lained or referred to. These are ‘Domesday 
ooks,’—‘ Monastic Records,’—‘ Title Deeds,’ 
—‘ Knights’ Fees,’—‘ Placita,’ or rolls of pleas, 
—‘Rotuli,’ or “ Rolls” generally, —‘ Inquisi- 
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tions,’—‘ Fines and Recoveries,’—‘ Records of 
Attainders,’—‘ Parliamentary Records,’—‘ Re- 

isters,’ parochial and non-parochial,—‘ Heral- 
Sic Collections,’—‘ Miscellanea Genealogica,’— 
‘ Wills,’—and ‘ Records’ of various descriptions. 
These are subdivided under many other head- 
ings, and the result is a mighty mass of mate- 
rials subjected to the beauty and order of lucid 
arrangement, and made valuable to all who 
resort to it for consultation. 

Mr. Sims starts with an objection to the com- 
mon application of the word ‘“‘ Record.” — 

“The term ‘ Record’ is derived from the Latin 
recordart, to remember, and signifies an authentic 
testimony in writing preserved in Courts of Record. 
Many ancient writers make it necessary that records 
should be on parchment; but this remark cannot be 
correct, as many of the Exchequer Records are on 
paper. An act committed to writing in any of the 
Queen’s Courts is, during the term wherein it is 
written, alterable—being no record; but that term 
ended, and the act duly enrolled, it is a record; and, 
in our common law, no witness can prevail against it. 
This being the definition of the word Record, it 
follows that the term is most incorrectly used when 
applied to parchment deeds, registers, and miscel- 
laneous manuscripts.” 

The most ancient of our “ Records” is that 

known as the Domesday Book, the authority 
of which can never be called in question, and 
from which there lies no appeal. The ‘“ Com- 
mission” which produced this remarkable vo- 
lume has, perhaps, never been equalled for the 
rapidity and correctness with which it accom- 
plished its laborious task. That task was— 
“to inquire into the name of every place; who held 
it in the time of King Edward the Confessor; who was 
the present possessor; how many hides in the manor; 
how many carucates in demesne; how many 
homagers; how many villeins ; how many cotarii ; 
how many servi; what free men; how many tenants 
in socage; what quantity of wood; how much meadow 
and pasture; what mills and fishponds; how much 
added or taken away; what the gross value was in 
King Edward’s time; what was the present value; 
how much each freeman or soch-man had or has. 
All this was to be triply estimated. First, as the 
estate was held in the time of the Confessor ; then 
as it was bestowed by King William ; thirdly, as its 
value stood at the formation of the survey; and to 
state whether any advance could be made in the 
value.” 
All this was done within something more than 
a year! The inquisition was made before jurors, 
and the mass of returns was despatched to Win- 
chester, where ready penmen methodized and 
registered all into the forms in which we now 
possess it. If a modern commission were in- 
trusted with such a charge, the chances are that 
the result would be infinitely longer of accom- 
plishment, much more costly, and when achieved 
unintelligible. 

The preservation of Domesday Book is a 
check upon family pride. Persons with Norman 
names have been addicted to trace their descent 
from the well-armed gentlemen who came over 
with the Conqueror. The Battle Abbey Roll 
was often referred to; but, unluckily, it was 
discovered that, from time to time, the monks 
forged, falsified, or interpolated names, doubt- 
less for a consideration; and it is only ‘the 
notable record of Domesday” which contains 
names on which reliance may be placed. Even 
then, itis not every one determined upon having 
a Norman ancestor who has any right to select 
him from that repository. Indeed, to our think- 
ing, the ancestors there to be had, although 
they were not the “filthy thieves” of Mr. Emer- 
son, yet are hardly worth the having on the 
ground of nobility. The man who can cover 
himself with the mantle of his own merit has 
no need to go for cast-off cloaks to the Norman 
warehouse. ‘* Noblesse oblige’ is, no doubt, 
an excellent maxim, but the nobility of the fol- 





. lowers of William lay no heavy burden, in the 


shape of example to be pursued by their suc- 
cessors. After all that is said of them, there 
were many who had no names at all. Not a 
few were distinguished simply by the name of 
the locality from which they were recruited. 
Several were known only by reference to some 
physical distinction,—and that often a defect. 
‘« Front-de-Boeuf”’ may sound very well when it 
belongs to a baron, but we suspect that Master 
= Bull head,” who brought it from Caen, had 
little right to wear spurs. The Sacheverels 
have, unquestionably, as good blood as their 
neighbours, although the latter may be unable 
to boast of descent from the Norman “ Saute- 
Chevreuil,” a limping vagabond, who, having 
no name of his own, acquired one from his 
limping or jumping pace. We rejoice that there 
are some few peers left among us modest enough 
to derive their ancestry from a period before the 
Conquest, and not ashamed to see the mother of 
their house in some home-keeping Hedwitha, 
or some more homely Winifred Jenkins. The 
following exhibits the different degrees of vetus- 
tity of our “upper two hundred,” with whom 
nobility, to be worth anything, must be like 
Stilton cheese—which to be valued must be 
old :— 

‘* At present there are few English families who 
pretend to higher antiquity than the Norman invasion; 
and it is probable that not many of these can au- 
thenticate their pretensions. On making an abstract 
of the English printed peerage, it appears that out of 
249 noblemen, the number of thirty-five laid claim 
to having traced their descent beyond the Conquest; 
forty-nine, prior to the year 1100; twenty-nine, prior 
to the year 1200; thirty-two, prior to the year 1300; 
twenty-six, prior to the year 1400; seventeen, prior 
to the year 1500; twenty-six, prior to the year 1600; 
and thirty, but little prior to the year 1700. The 
number of peers entered in that peerage is 294, 
exclusive of the Royal Family; but of that list no 
satisfactory conclusion could be drawn as to the 
commencement of the pedigrees of forty-five noble- 
men.” 


Illustrious forty-five! They may surely claim 
descent from Melchisedek! It is clear, how- 
ever, that the man in search of an ancestor is 
not nice of the way he takes when he sees a 
great one in the distance. Mr. Sims says that 
the pedigree of the Percys is “ one of the most 
full and complete genealogies in the kingdom.” 
If we remember rightly, the Y ye de grue” in 
the private chapel at Alnwick places a great 
chief, if not an emperor, as the source from 
which the Percys have descended,—but who 
was certainly not the ancestor of the worthy 
Yorkshire landlord, Smithson, who espoused the 
sole heiress of the house of Percy. Through 
the latter, and not through worthy Sir Hugh, 
the more illustrious descent is traced; but this, 
we suppose, is in accordance with the authority 
which gives the greater honour to the maternal 
side. But, again, that side may go for nothing. 
Who has forgotten the celebrated law case 
touching the Duchess of Suffolk, which was so 
luminously explained by Kysarcius to Mr. 
Shandy? In that case it was set down by the 
learned Judges that the Duchess was not of 
kin to her own child, ‘“ And what said the 
Duchess to it?” said my Uncle Toby. It was a 
very natural query; though it puzzled the phi- 
losopher. ; 

It would seem to be as easy to decide the age 
of a Great Roll of the Exchequer as the rela- 
tionship between mother and child; but some 
rolls present as many difficulties as an Assyrian 
inscription. For instance :— 

“The series of the Great Rolls of the Exchequer 
takes its beginning from the second year of the reign 
of King Henry the Second. From that remote 
period to the present time, the series is complete, 
with the exception of the rolls of two years only. 





Not long ago, thirteen rolls in the series were sup- 
posed to be lost, and it was not until the late Com- 
mission on Public Records entered on their labours 
that any of these were recovered to the public. 
Eleven of the lost rolls have been found, and restored 
to their places in the presses of the Exchequer. The 
two which still remain to be discovered belong to the 
first year of Henry III, and the seventh year of 
Henry IV. The antigraph, or roll made by the 
Chancellor's scribe, of the latter of these, exists, and 
is made to supply the place of the corresponding 
Treasurer’s Roll till that roll shall itself appear. 
Besides the series, there is one roll more, which was 
long regarded as the roll of the first year of Henry 
II. The antiquaries of the seventeenth century 
determined it to belong to the fifth year of King 
Stephen. Doubts, however, have been entertained 
of the soundness of this conclusion; and it is thought 
that Mr. Hunter, in the preface to the publication of 
this roll, has completely established the fact, that it 
is the roll of the thirty-first year of Henry I., the 
earliest national document of any extent now existing 
after Domesday Book.” 

From the article on Parochial and other Re- 
gisters we make an extract for the benefit of 
those who fancy that marriages unaccompanied 
by any religious ceremony were not allowed 
previous to a comparatively recent enactment.— 

“Prior to the Marriage Act in 1753, it was not 
necessary to the validity of a marriage that it should 
be accompanied by any religious ceremony, or be 
solemnized in a church. The consequence was, that 
nearly every chapel in and about London, whether 
belonging to the Established Church or to the Dis- 
senters, was in the habit of marrying persons, and 
sometimes of keeping Registers of the marriages. 
The Marriage Act of 1753, however, rendered it 
necessary to the validity of a marriage that it should 
be solemnized in some ‘parish church or public 
chapel where bans of matrimony had been usually 
published.’ A stop was thus put to the marriages at 
chapels, for bans were scarcely ever published but in 
parish churches.’’ 

If our ancestors wedded somewhat irregu- 
larly, they—at least those of a remoter date— 
appear also to have been well or ill in health, 
with little regard to the solemnity of a regular 
practitioner. We should be curious to know the 
precise returns of mortality under a régime which 
did not merely allow every man to be his own 
doctor, but which also permitted every man to 
be a doctor to any one.— 

“There was no restraint by law for the practice of 
physic till the 3rd Henry VIII., when the Bishop of 
London or Dean of St. Paul’s, and four doctors 
of physic, were to license people to practise in London, 
or seven miles thereof. They were incorporated 10 
Henry VIII., and were to examine all persons, and 
authorise their practising within seven miles of Lon- 
don. An University degree of Doctor of Medicine 
was necessary to enable a practitioner to practise out 
of London.” 

Although Mr. Sims’s volume is chiefly one of 
reference, the extracts which we have made will 
show that there is matter in it also for the 
general reader. The latter will not look into it 
without being amused, and the genealogist, 
topographer, antiquary, and legal professor will 
probably seldom consult it in vain. 


Christian Art—[L’ Art Chrétien]. By A. F. 
Rio. Vol. II. Paris, Bray. 
An interval of eighteen years or more inter- 
vening betwixt the appearances of a first and 
a second volume of any work can hardly 
elapse, during the most stagnant of epochs, 
without the critic of the continuation having 
occasion to review the changes of opinion 
during that period, — to note what new 
sources of information have been opened,—to 
offer a word in memory of helpful and able 
persons, whose earthly labours have ceased 
since the task was commenced. This remark 
especially applies to the subject and the work 
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before us. Painting and the painter’s art in 
England have seen more changes in theory 
and practice during the past eighteen years 
than any previous eighty. Since M. Rio’s first 
volume of ‘Christian Art’ was put forth, the 
revolution which we have witnessed has been 
one alike rapid and steady. Not only has there 
been an entire re-arrangement of the hierarchies 
of religious painters, Biblical or legendary,—a 
wholesale deposition of the Domenichinos, and 
Dolces, and Guidos, in favour of the Angelicos, 
Giottos, Gozzolis, Orcagnas, belonging to the 
severer and more spiritual school of Art; but old 
notions concerning the mere manner of painting 
—long time held to belong to its infancy—have 
been revived and defended, as if they contained 
the life-breath and sinew of Art’s maturity. 
We have lived to see such strange things as 
antagonism preached between chiar-oscuro 
and colour—betwixt the ‘Jesuits’ Perspec- 
tive,” which enabled the student to represent 
a roundness, relief, distance, shadow, demi-tint, 
space, and the Jesuits’ missal,—in which a 
St. Jerome, his peacock, his quail, his apple-tree 
over-head, and the plot of daisies underneath 
his reading-desk, should all be elaborated with 
equal minuteness, equal prominence, equal bril- 
liancy. Nay, more, we have seen the missal 
truth threaten to supersede the perspective trick. 
In spite, however, of the foppery and frenzy 
mixed up in the question of so-called discovery 
and revival, some good has resulted from the 
stir. To-try to think—to profess to aspire— 
to attest thought and aspiration by diligent ob- 
servation and self-respectful finish—are certainly 
motives and practices more in vogue among our 
English painters than they were when M. Rio 
began to collect and to print :—and his second 
volume accordingly finds a larger and a more 
acquiescent public ready than the comparatively 
few sympathizersto whom the first was addressed. 
Those few, however, did their part in engaging 
the attention of a wider circle. In sketching 
this matter historically, we may claim place for 
ourselves among the: initiators, and justifiably 
recall the opinions held by this journal in days 
ere the “ Tracts for the Times”’ had done their 
work,—when “‘the Under- Graduate” was writing 
his fantastic poems for a Christmas annual,— 
and when our tourists, insteaff of talking about 
Assisi, or Saronno, the brick churches of Milan 
and Cremona, the Basaiti pictures’ at Venice, 
the Arena Chapel at Padua, were expending 
such mystical sympathy as they had to spare 
on the new architecture and new pictures at 
Munich. 

Though M. Rio’s Second Volume comes late, 
and may, without unkindness, be described as 
hardly representing the labours, still less the 
discoveries and progress, of the past eighteen 
years, it is a book to be read with pleasure. It 
is a piece of work, put forward by one who is 
sincere, though he has been so occupied in his 
own studies, and so habituated to consider them 
as something peculiar, and in advance of his 
time, that he may, therefore, not have heard 
‘‘the rush of the chariots,’ nor have adverted 
to the wranglings of the very congregations 
whom he helped to gather. The table of con- 
tents is rich. Chapter XI. (in continuation of 
the first volume) includes subjects no less in- 
teresting than the influence of Giotto and his 
school on the fourteenth century—the ‘Duomo’ 
of Milan and the Certosa of Pavia, and the 
precursors of Leonardo da Vinci,—greatest of 
whom was Bramante. Chapter XII. (the second 
of this new velume) is devoted to the Painter of 
the ‘Cenacolo.’ Strenuously does M. Rio strive 
therein to do full and fair justice to that master- 
artist,—a type of the gifts of thought, learning, 
labour, fancy, universality, combined, such as 
the world has rarely seen,—to whom, possibly, 


there can but be objected, as the flaw which 
proves every man to be mortal, a deficiency of 
that quickest, most instinctive, most daring en- 
thusiasm, which risks everything, fails seldom, 
and wins much. But what meaner critic than 
a Da Vinci shall decide which is the greatest, the 
noblest carefulness or the noblest carelessness ? 
Certainly not M. Rio, whose grasp on the hero’s 
greatness is tame and wanting in muscle. To 
offer a satisfactory character of an artist so 
grave, so strong, so admirably balanced in all 
his faculties and endowments as was Da Vinci 
is no light enterprise for the best of critics. 
Without a remarkable harmony of strength and 
beauty in the mind of the writer, it were vainly 
attempted; and if M. Rio has fallen short in his 
portraiture, the fault may not lie in himself so 
much as in the unique nature of his subject. 


The next chapter is devoted to the artists of 
the Milanese School who followed Da Vinci. 
This includes Ambrogio da Fossano, capri- 
ciously surnamed Borgognone, with notices of 
his fresco-works in the Certosa at Pavia, and in 
the Church of San Simpliciano at Milan. The 
latter, which would seem to have been somewhat 
overlooked, is dwelt on by M. Rio as 
the most important work of Borgognone, whether as 
regards its extent or its specially mystic character, 
* * Tf, in respect to the dimensions of the figures, 
this [fresco] is not so grandiose as those of the Cer- 
tosa, it is superior—it is far superior—to them alike 
in quality of its labour, in beauty of form, and, above 
all, in the general effect, which almost approaches 
that distinctness of ecstacy (éblowissement distinct) 
excited in spectators disposed to sympathy by certain 
master-works of the blessed Angelico of Fiesole. 


Solario, Marco d’Oggione, Beltraffio, Cesare 
da Sesto, Razzi, Gaudenzio Ferrari the gracious 
and sweet (whose paintings at Vercelli, hardly 
esteemed as they deserve, are among Art’s 
crown-jewels in the Piedmontese town), are 
included in this chapter. Among this interesting 
group, too, is one, in some of his attributes, only 
second to Da Vinci’s self, and at so short a dis- 
tance behind him that the affiliation of certain 
works to one or the other artist will never, pos- 
sibly, be placed beyond question. Need we name 
Luini? On this delightful and delicate painter M. 
Rio has bestowed some pleasant pages,—pointing 
out, at the outset of his notice, the singularity 
of Vasari’s omission of all mention of Luini. 
The unfairness of this blank, however, would 
have justified a new writer on Milanese Art in 
bestowing yet more space and minute apprecia- 
tion on Luini than M. Rio has done. The 
following passage, for instance, gives scope for 
illustration and examination :— 


If I add that, in the artistic point of view, no one 
has carried so far as Luini the worship of Leonardo, I 
must hasten to point out an important qualification: 
which is, that in Luini, the Christian predominates 
over the artistic sentiment, and that the grace which 
his religious compositions breathe is almost always 
clear of affectation. Yet he was never weary of 
copying the works of his model, or of putting the 
last hand to those which had been merely sketched, 
—whether to penetrate himself with the other's spirit, 
whether as the result of disinterested admiration. 
To judge of the quality of the products to which this 
fusion gave birth, it is sufficient to see, in the Am- 
brosian Library at Milan, that Holy Family of which 
Cardinal Frederic Borromeo speaks with so much 
enthusiasm, and which, in his day, passed for the 
most perfect production of Luini’s pencil. But, 
besides the direct or indirect influence of Leonardo, 
there is still to be taken into the account that which 
was exercised over him by Gaudenzio Ferrari, who 
was not less his fellow-religionist in matters of Art 
than in matters of faith, and whom he imitated in 
the expression of religious sentiments as he imitated 
Raphael in respect of manner. This double imitation, 
which the testimony of Lomazzo places beyond 
doubt, does not always strike the observer on his first 





intercourse :—it is like a current of inspiration which 


is not perceptible on the surface, and to appreciate 
which, in its direction and its force, demands that 
we should descend to a certain depth. 


Even in appreciation of such ultra-refined 
masters as Leonardo and Luini, the above passage 
seems to us, on the one hand, too exquisite in 
concession, and on the other too unquestioning in 
credence. How does Lomazzo’s testimony place 
‘* beyond doubt” a double imitation, which even 
the connoisseur experienced in the expression of 
Gaudenzio Ferrari, and the manner of Raphael, 
may fail, it is admitted, to seize? And how far 
is it by an admission of verbiage, how far by 
the experience of truth and comparison, that 
Luini’s simplicity can be established as painter 
in advance of Leonardo’s affectation,—that the 
former must be accepted as the purer Christian, 
if the latter is the superior artist? Is there 
not some super-discrimination here? Leaving 
these doubts and distinctions to be argued out 
by others, let us extract from M. Rio’s collections 
another characteristic passage regarding the 
painter to whom they belong.— 


Luini had the merit of having brought into fashion 
again a subject which of old had been very popular 
among the Milanese artists—The Adoration of the 
Magi. This popularity belonged to a tradition of 
Santo Eustorgio (320), by whom had been brought 
to Milan the bodies of the three kings who came 
from the East to worship the Infant Jesus in the 
cradle. This precious relic, won in conquest by 
Frederic Barbarossa, had been transferred to the 
banks of the Rhine,—but the Church of Santo 
Eustorgio, where it had been preserved for so many 
years, had not, therefore, lost the respect for the sort 
of consecration it had thus received, and continued 
to be a shrine of predilection for the faithful and for 
the Visconti family. The latter caused to be exe- 
cuted there, at great expense, the works of Art which 
we admire in the present day, and others which have 
long ago disappeared. When the Visconti was re- 
placed by the Sforza family, Santo Eustorgio was no 
longer the favourite church of the reigning dynasty, 
and the ‘ Adoration of the Magi’ appears to have 
been struck out of the programme af the Academy 
founded by Ludovico il Moro. But Luini revived 
the devotion of the Milanese for their ancient sanc- 
tuary and their taste for this favourite composition 
by painting it, with all the perfection of which he was 
capable, in the chapel where the royal relics had 
formerly been. His success, in which political re- 
action was not perhaps without its share, was the 
most brilliant which he had till then obtained. Copies 
of the ‘Adoration of the Magi’ were multiplied 
rapidly by the pencil of a painter so sympathetic 
with the popular sentiment. Besides those which 
Luini made for the Servites at Milan and for the 
oratory of St. Michael, I may point out one in the 
Cathedral of Como, which, again, is only a repro- 
duction, with slight variations, of a precious fresco 
since transferred to the Litta Palace,—before which 
even the spectator most familiar with the prodigious 
creations of this great master must stand in mute 
admiration. 


One point has been overlooked by M. Rio in 
what may be called the mystical and historical 
consideration of Luini’s expression as an artist, 
—namely, the superiority of his colour as a 
fresco painter. His great ‘Crucifixion’ in the 
Franciscan Church of Santa Maria degli Angeli, 
at Lugano (dismissed in too hasty a paragraph), 
is before our eyes as we write, remembered 
through ten years, not merely by the force of 
certain portions and the sanctity of others, but 
by a purity and contrast of tint, a richness of 
tone, an absence of tapestry deadness or 

laster chalkiness, which detach it from the 

ger number of frescoes—faded, or feeble, or 

foxy—which are to be studied in the high 
places of Milanese Art. 

Chapter the Fourteenth is devoted to the 
painters of Bergamo, with notices of the Vene- 
tian influences exercised over the works of Art 





in that picturesque city by the Colleoni family. 
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Its founder, Bartolommeo Colleoni—he, under 
the shadow of whose 
tall warrior’s statue, 
Bestriding & proud steed, in the dim light 
Of the dull moon, 

hard by the Church of San Giovanni e San Paolo, 
at Venice, Marino Faliero plotted—is one of 
the figures on whom M. Rio most felicitously 
expatiates. The pages devoted to his valour, 
his piety and munificence, also to the structures 
with which he enriched Bergamo, and’ the dis- 
trict round about, are among the richest in the 
book. We next come on the name of another 
painter, less valued, we fancy, on this side of 
the Alps than his deserts—Lorenzo Lotto; and 
in respect to him, again, M. Rio indulges in 
ingenious speculations on the influences which 
swayed and modified the painter of the choir 
of Santa Maria Maggiore at Bergamo, and the 
mystical and fantastic Soardi Chapel at Tres- 
corre.— 

During the frequent journeys which Lorenzo made 
from Bergamo to Loretto (Lotto being given to pilgrim- 
ages), it is impossible that while taking on his way 
the town of Parma he should have passed with indif- 
ference those attractive masterpieces which trans- 
ported with admiration Correggio’s fellow-citizens,— 
and which appear, moreover, to have been the fruit 
of inspirations analogous to those which he himself 
had imbibed in the school of Leonardo. It was the 
same grace and undulation in the forms, the same 
magic of chiar-oscuro, the same motivi,—in a word, 
all that points out a community of tradition and of ten- 
dency. Supposing that some such contact of the two 
painters existed, did the more impressionable of the 
two—he of Bergamo—allow himself to be subdued by 
that certain charm full of seduction which the other 
diffused alike over his sacred and profane works ?— 
And must we attribute to an impression of this kind 
the sort of resemblance which I think I have dis- 
covered between the angels of the Bergamo picture 
and the angels of the Parma cupola, and the far more 
striking one which will be found in certain composi- 
tions of the two masters? The most graceful among 
those by Lorenzo Lotto is, without contradiction, that 
Marriage of St. Catherine, the most precious treasure 
of the Carrara Gallery in Bergamo,—the unspeakable 
charm of which must fascinate the least attentive of 
spectators. We might say, that to produce this 
masterpiece theartist’s inspiration had been reinforced 
by emulation,—a supposition to which probability is 
given by the fact of the same subject having been 
treated by Correggio with especial predilection, less 
arising from his personal devotion to the holy heroine 
of Alexandria, than from his tender affection for a 
sister who revered her as patron-saint, 

M. Rio goes on to say, that at a later period 
Lotto was possessed by less gracious motives 
than this rivalry with Allegri, being drawn 
under the “Satanic influence” of Aretino on a 
visit to Venice, and thereby induced to imitate 
the impasto and the large manner of Aretino’s 
noble friend Titian, to the utter destruction of 
the gracefulness and unction of his early style. 

Subsequent chapters are devoted to the trea- 
sures of Art, and the makers thereof, at Lodi 
and Cremona. It is interesting to observe—as 
was indicated last year, when we adverted 
[Athen. No. 1452] to that portion of Mr. 
Street’s ‘ Notes on Brick and Marble Archi- 
tecture,’ which referred to the churches of 
Cremona—how in one after another of those 
secondary towns of Italy, so long hurried 
through by travellers whose enthusiasm was 
only cognizant of Rome, Florence, Venice, 
Bologna, Naples, Genoa, and Milan, the spell 
of Neglect seems breaking,—to see what new 
chambers of study are opened to patient lovers 
of Art. To these M. Rio offers many in- 
dications and invitations throughout his book. 
The charm of it, we may say, in conclusion, does 
not lie so much in the matter, though that is 
interesting—not in the style, though that is the 
style of a scholar and a gentleman—as in the 
writer’s earnest faith in the value of his subject. 





Clear of mistake and of misjudgment M. Rio 
is not,—but that he has done his best we think 
few will doubt who bear him company. 





The Caucasus and its People; with a Brief 
History of their Wars, and a Sketch of the 
Achievements of the renowned Chief, Schamyl. 
By Louis Moser. Nutt. 

A few years only have elapsed since travellers 

in the East were accustomed to record their 

surprise at the ignorance of Western geography 
which existed even among the better class of 

Orientals. Many a Pasha was unable to tell 

whether Ireland was a town or a kingdom, and 

there perhaps was not a Mufti connected with 
the Church of Islamism who had heard of the 

Shannon, or who could distinguish between the 

Thames and the Seine, and the cities upon each. 

In many a book of travels has this ‘ignorance 

been made the ground for laughter; and yet 

the ignorance, on our side, of Eastern geography 
is a matter of permanent wonder to Eastern 
travellers who venture among us. This igno- 
rance is the more surprising and the less ex- 
cusable as it extends to countries which are 
subjected to the dominion of England. There 
are thousands of individuals here who pass for 
well-informed, and yet who would be puzzled to 
define the respective positions of the Coromandel 
and Malabar coasts. There are also many 
grave English students, sententiously wise, who 
are familiar with the Greek particle and the 
banks of the Ilissus, but who are acquainted 
only by name with the localities of our great 
struggles in India, and at the time present know 
no more of their respective latitudes and longi- 
tudes than a Yellow Bonze does of the Firth of 

Forth. : 

Recent events have a little enlarged our 
knowledge even of the Caucasus, but Mr. Moser’s 
book shows us how much there is yet to learn 
touching that interesting country. The author 
has, perhaps, been too diffuse upon compara- 
tively unimportant matters, and too brief in his 
notices of the characteristics of the various 
tribes. For instance, Mr. Moser thus describes 
the Ossetes, a people on the north side of the 
Caucasus, and the left bank of the river Terek: 

“The Ossetes, or Ossetians, are a people of pecu- 
liar dialect and physiognomy; they have round full 
faces, fair hair, and blue eyes, and are of middle 
height, and strongly built. Their villages, though 
small, consist of stone houses with flat roofs, and they 
are protected by strong towers, in which, when the 
hamlet is attacked, the aged men, women and chil- 
dren, can take refuge. These people are, like the 
rest, brave in battle, and willing to combine against 
a common enemy, but their system of morals is based 
ona mere tissue of absurd and inconsistent traditional 
usages. A guest, as long as he remains under their 
roof, is watched over with the utmost solicitude, and 
the host would certainly defend him at the peril of 
his own life against any attack; but scarcely has the 
stranger quitted the abode that afforded him such 
hospitable shelter, than the host, his former protector, 
sets out to follow and plunder or even murder him, 
and that sometimes before he has got beyond the 
precincts of the village. The religion of the Osse- 
tians isa compound of Christian and Pagan practices, 
and they also worship a prophet Elias, in caves which 
are the abodes of astrologers and soothsayers, here 
held in great veneration.” 

Mr. Moser has not added a circumstance 
which distinguishes this “Iron” tribe from all 
others of the Caucasus, namely, that the bar- 
barous and predatory people of whom it is 
composed, are frequently under the absolute 
government of woman. This fact was recorded, 
not without surprise, by the exact Prichard. 

The most effective portion of the book is that 
devoted to the history of Schamyl, who is now 
in his sixtieth year, and who still, under the 
inspiration of the Prophet, maintains indepen- 





dence among the tribes lying between the 
Cossacks on the north, and the country con- 
quered by Russia on the south. It is nineteen 
— since Schamyl fought his first pitched 

attle, and gained his first great victory over 
the Russians. The latter were defeated a second 
time, after an attempt to surprise the great chief, 
whose troops pursued the dying Muscovites to 
the defile of Koissu.— 

“So great was the sensation created by this defeat, 
that the Emperor Nicholas now resolved to come in 
person to the Caucasus, trusting that his presence, 
while it encouraged his own soldiers, would strike 
terror into his enemies. His imperial aspect does 
not, however, seem to have proved quite so awful 
to the mountaineers as he had anticipated; and 
when he sent forth a proclamation stating that he 
had powder enough to blow up their very mountains 
should he so please, they were by no means so much 
alarmed as he intended them to be. He made, too, 
the unwelcome discovery, that the army of the Cau- 
casus was no more free from corruption than any 
other Russian institution, and he ordered General 
Rosen to be superseded in favour of General Golovine, 
who then received reinforcements to the number of 
eighty thousand men. With this army a decisive 
blow was to be struck, and Achulko, Schamyl’s 
strongest hold, taken at any cost. Nearly one-half 
of the Russian troops, however, were lost in various 
ways, and still the object was not effected. Thereupon 
General Grabbe was appointed commander-in-chief, 
and after having fought some desperate battles, he 
appeared before Achulko, which he besieged for two 
months.” 

Achulko, the “ meeting-place in case of dis- 
turbance,” was ultimately captured, but Schamyl 
remained as free as before, and he avenged the 
defeat of Achulko by his capture of Nico- 
laizioski in 1840, his victory before Kislyar, two 
years subsequently, and his triumph over 
Grabbe, when the latter was marching on 
Dargo. 

Neidhardt failed, as Grabbe had done; and 
Woronzoff was unable to repair the losses en- 
dured by his predecessors, although he more 
than once had a decided advantage over his 
active and wary enemy. Between victory and 
defeat, attack and escape, Schamyl led a warrior- 
life, till the moment when his warlike quality 
was most needed,—and then he declined to put 
it forth.— 

“ During the Crimean war, Schamy] had unlimited 
range across the isthmus from sea to sea, and only 
fort Anapa, the largest of the Russian forts, remained 
unmolested by him. Even this fort was said in some 
accounts to have been abandoned, in order to 
strengthen Prince Menschikoff’s army in the Crimea; 
but Schamy] seemed to have become weary of the 
war. When the Russian princesses who had been 
in captivity in his hands were liberated by him, the 
Russians in return restored to Schamy] his eldest son, 
who had been taken from him when a child and 
educated in the Russian army, This son, it is said, 
has ever since influenced Schamy] in their favour, and 
induced him to refrain from assisting the Turks.” 

Since this period European sympathy for the 
Caucasian tribes has not been very warm. The 
quality of the great chief acknowledged by so 
many of them, and his ideas of filial affection 
and of justice, may be seen in the following 
passage :— 

“ His mother, whom he treated with the greatest 
respect, and who exercised considerable influence 
over him, had on one occasion ventured to introduce 
to him some messengers who came with proposals 
for a dishonourable peace. After hearing what she 
had to say, he shut himself up in the mosque, and 
remained there three days and nights. Then he 
came forth, pale and haggard, with his eyes swollen; 
and calling his Murids and the people around him, 
declared it to be the will of Allah that his mother 
should receive a hundred lashes, for having made 
that vile proposal to him. The poor old woman 
shrieked and begged for mercy, but the Murids 
seized her, tore off her veil, and Schamyl himself 
began to inflict the punishment, But at the fifth 
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blow the unfortunate creature fell dead, and Schamyl 
flung himself on the ground with loud lamentations ; 
but soon rising, he declared that he would himself 
undergo the remaining ninety-five lashes, which he 
accordingly did ; and, though his body was covered 
with bleeding wheals, he did not move a muscle. 
The messengers were ordered to depart,and say what 
they had seen; and no one ever appeared again at 
Dargo on such an errand.” 

Mr. Moser says that “what Themistocles 
was to the Greeks, what Wallace and Tell were 
to their respective countrymen, such is Schamyl 
to the brave warriors of the Caucasus.” This, 
however, must be taken with some reserve. 
Schamyl, like Themistocles, has exhibited 
courage, activity, and a mind which is fertile in 
resources, even under adversity. But the moun- 
taineer has not effected for his country such a 
glorious service as the Athenian rendered to 
Greece at Salamis. The conqueror of Xerxes 
takes higher rank than the guerilla who has 
overcome the lieutenants of the Czar, but who 
has failed to relieve his country from a foreign 
invader. On the other hand, Schamy! in many 
respects ranks above Wallace, even although it 
may be true that the latter, at Stainmoor, com- 
pelled the King and the army of England to 
flee before a blow was struck. The aeer at 
Stirling was in great part owing to the valour 
and ability of Moray, and the defeat at Falkirk 
was the most complete one that ever brought 
calamity on Scotland. As for Tell, Schamyl may 
be compared with that glorious peasant when he 
has destroyed all the Russian fortresses in the 
Caucasus, and formed a confederacy like that 
founded by the Swiss patriots at Brunner in 
1308,—and which is vigorous still, in the sixth 
century of its existence. 





MINOR MINSTRELS. 

Béranger’s Songs of the Empire, the Peace, 
and the Restoration. Translated into English 
Verse by Robert B. Brough. (Addey & Co.)— 
When Mr. Young’s translations from M. Bé- 
ranger’s songs appeared, some endeavour was 
made [4th. No. 1258] to enumerate the qualifi- 
cations required for a task which is as peculiarly 
difficult as it seems universally tempting. Among 
the principal requisites are, fineness of poetic 
sense in appreciating the blended pathos and 
sarcasm, gaiety and earnestness, which distin- 
guish the chansonnier,—delicacy of tact in re- 
presenting the familiarities of one language by 
equivalents in another, equally familiar, yet not 
more inelegant,—and the most thorough com- 
mand of versification. So far as Mr. Young’s 
craftsmanship justified us in judging, these 
were not possessed by him. ‘The specimens 
introduced by Mr. Oxenford into his ‘Book 
of French Songs,’ were higher in executive 
merit, though still without that artless sweetness 
and exquisite polish in combination which the 
originals possess. These former essays, and our 
judgment concerning them, are merely referred 
to, that we may not be charged with incon- 
sistency, or undue severity, in declaring Mr. R. 
Brough’s versions before us anything but satis- 
factory. He assures us in his Preface that 
‘patient diligence”’ and the “warmest sym- 
pathy” have been brought by him to his task. 
Considering that the present posture of Euro- 
pean affairs makes publication timely, he 
puts forth the fruits of his ponderings and 
labours with some “ circumstance,”—precedes 
them by a solemn Dedication “to the founder 
of the so-called Pre-Raphaelite School of Art,” 
—and follows them up “by some excellent 
Notes” from “my friend Dr. G. L. Strauss, a 
gentleman of great erudition and literary attain- 
ments.” The justice of this epithet, as applied 
to the notes by Dr. Strauss, some of Mr. Brough’s 
readers may question, Of the degree of success 





with which he has executed his share of the 
love-labour, ours shall judge for themselves. 


They will guard his name and glory, 
His! long mingled with the soil ; 
Humble roofs, the homes of toil, 

Will care to know no other story. 
Village-girls and swains will come 
Begging some old matron grey : 
** Grandam, tell us tales of home, 
Home, as in the ancient day. 
Though he brought us troubles grim, 
Still the people love his name, 
Adore his fame. 
Grandam, tell us tales of him; 
Tell us tales of him!” 


** Well, my dears, by kings attended, 
Through our village-street he pass’>d— 
(I was then—the time goes fast !— 

But newly wed)—the sight was splendid. 
Up the hill and past the door, 
Here he walk’d—(it seems to-day !) 
He a little cock’d hat wore, 
And a coat of woollen grey. 
I was frighten’d at his view ; 
But he said, to calm my fear, 
‘Good day, my dear.’” 
**Grandam, did he speak to you? 
Did he speak to you?” 


** Twelve months pass’d—too quickly ending! 
I was up in Paris town; 
There I saw him in his crown 
To Notre-Dame Cathedral wending. 
Ev'ry heart was glad and gay, 
Though the eyes were moist and dim. 
‘Twas a bright and glorious day, 
* Skies,’ we said, ‘ must smile on him,’ 
Proud his glance, and grateful too, 
Heav’n had blest him with a son 
That only one!” 
**Grandam, what a day for you! 
What a day for you!” 

** But when poor Champagne, invaded, 

Shook beneath the stranger’s tread, 
He alone, it seem’d, made head 
Against our country’s foes, unaided. 
Once (to-night as it might be) 
Came a knock; the door was barr’d: 
Swift I opened—gods! “twas he! 
Follow’d by a scanty guard, 
Down he sat, in yonder chair, 
From his lips a cry there burst, 
* Oh, war accurst!’” 
** Grandam, was he seated there ? 
Was he seated there ””’ 

** © Dame,’ he said, ‘ I’m weak and fasting, 
Bread and wine I quick supplied. 
Having fed, his clothes he dried, 

And soon the sweets of sleep was tasting. 
When he woke he saw me cry. 
* Courage, dame!’ he said, ‘ and hope. 
Off to Paris town I fly; 
There with France's foes to cope.” 
Then he left ; and since that day 
I’ve preserved, a treasure rare, 
His glass—'tis there!” 
** Grandam, let us touch it, pray ; 
Let us touch it, pray!” 


** But, alas! the hero cherish’d, 
Whom a pope had crown’d and bless’d, 
To destruction lured and press’d, 
Upon a desert island perish’d. 
Long we vow’'d it could not be ; 
Said, ‘ He will appear again, 
Has but journey'd o’er the sea, 
Will return, once more to reign.’ 
When we found that Truth was true, 
Sore and sad was my regret, 
Not soften’d yet.” 
** Grandam, God be kind to you; 
God be kind to you!” 


The above is lame and tame as a version of 
‘On parlera de sa gloire’; but it is an average 
specimen of what Mr. Brough can do. 


Woodsorrel; or, Leaves from a Retired Home. 
By J.T. (Nisbet & Co.)—This is a pleasant little 
volume, chiefly of religious verse, quite as good 
as much that Mrs. Hemans wrote, and equally 
pure, gentle, calm, and equal. In the temple 
of poetry of which Homer’s and Shakspeare’s 
verse are the columns such pleasant, unpre- 
tending lines as these are as the little coloured 
mosaics that deck the floor or the beaded stone 
fiowers that garland the windows azure with 
external sky. ‘The Chilg’s Choice’ is a good 
example of our poetess.—~ 

I’d choose to be a daisy, 
If I might be a flower, 
Closing my petals softly 
At twilight’s quiet hour; 
And waking in the morning, 
When falls the early dew, 
To welcome heayen’s bright sunshine, 
And beaven’s bright tear-drops, too. 





Tlove the gentle lily, 
It is so meek and fair ; 
But I love daisies better, 
For they grow everywhere. 
Lilies droop always sadly, 
In sunshine and in shower ; 
But daisies still look upward, 
However dark the hour. 

Grace and Remembrance: Poems. By G, 
Gerard. (Bosworth & Harrison.)—These poems 
are so many gratifying instances of the poetical 
cultivation of the age. The mere amateur now 
attains excellence as to mechanical perfection, 
The higher the average the higher will be the 
genius which rises beyond it. Here is verse of 
no — thought, but perfect in flow and swell; 
as, for instance,— 

The blackbird sings; the thorn is drest 
In freshest buds of tender green, 
And violets blushing to be seen 
Fling odours on the wanton west. 
* * * * 
The dial numbering golden hours, 
The crevice whence I pluck’d the weed, 
The silent pool with rush and reed, 
The dazzling knots of early flowers. 

Adventures of a Summer-Eve: a Poem in Six 
Books. By William G. T. Barter. (Low & Co.) 
—wWe only wonder Mr. Barter did not make his 
poem into “a cool dozen,” so prolific is he of 
nothingness. With some command of rhythm 
and much aptitude for construction, Mr. Barter 
describes himself as falling asleep on the hill 





called the Hog’s Back, and, bein g then inadream, 
visited by a Spirit who takes him the cruise, in 
that winged vessel, which all readers of poetry 
know as well as they do a Herne-Bay steamer. 
The work is a jumble of Elysian public din- 
ners, where Homer quotes Burns and Chaucer 
finishes his story of ‘‘ Cambuscan bold.” The 
story of Balaklava and a legend of Parkhurst 
are mixed up with Shakspeare’s opinion of 
poetry, and thoughts on Dante. We append a 
—- of our author’s bad and good. First 
t 


e bad :— 
By BALAKLAVA camp'd 
Our heroes lay. The heights above the town 
Were fenc'd by four redoubts, quick built and smail. 
Guns guarded three, and on a higher hill 
A stronger work,—all garrison’d by Turks. 
The HIGHLAND NINETY-THIRD sole British in the plain. 
—Now the good :— 
Unthwarted Man ne’er reach’d to strength, 
For strength’s the child of hard endeavour, 
That, baffled oft but daunted never, 
Returns to th’ charge, and wins at length. 

Poems and Translations. By Mrs. Machell. 
(Parker & Son.)—This is the book of a “‘ very 
woman,” whose heart is full of all affections, 
keen sensibilities and tender memories. She 
does not care much for plot or story, but tran- 
scribes all her feelings and embalms them in 
verse. ‘The Soldier’s Return,’ ‘ The First Regret,’ 
are her themes—and she pours out her sorrow for 
a dead child, or lingers beside a portrait. She 
has exquisite instinct for the poetical, though 
she is scarcely a poetess. In the following lines 
the phrases “the crimson treasure” and “ satiates- 
every sense” are full of beauty :— 

But the high altar is a blaze of light, 

Where all is gorgeous, beautiful, and bright. 

With what rich fragrance, burning and intense, 

The dusky incense satiates every sense, 

Till round the altar, as its clouds arise, 

The golden lights look through, like angels’ eyes ; 
While flowers and gems, and all things sweet and fair, 
Shine in one galaxy of splendour there. 

The crimson treasure of the martyr’s blood, 

Relics of saints, the fearless and the good. 

Yarra Yarra; or, Tales of a Traveller. By 
A.M.R.Kinahan. (Hope & Co.)—This is one 
of the most wonderful examples of human folly 
we everread. Much ingenuity must be allowed 
to him who could immortalize Australian names 
as in these lines :— 


Farewell, Tarrengower ! and Ganawarra! 
Farewell, Wagra-Barjarg! and Irrawarra ! 
Farewell, Burra Burra! Polliah ! Morang! 
Farewell, Merrimingo! and thee, Burnewang! 
And thee, Booroondara ! and Goomalibee ! 
Farewell, Narab Narab! and Hinnomangy ! 
And Wimmera plains, by Tongeomungie ! 
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Harp of olus: Fugitive Poems. By 
Thomas Pentecost. (West.)—This is a volume 
of the crudest verse, written by an honest work- 
ing-man, to whom we wish better employment. 

Shadows of the Past : being Sketches, Legend- 
ary, Historical, and Poetical, chiefly illustrative 
of Scottish Life. By John Patterson. (Edin- 
burgh, Nimmo.)—This volume contains some 
pleasant songs and some rather vapid legends. 





OUR LIBRARY TABLE, 

Adwvice to Officers in India. By John M‘Cosh, 
M.D. (Allen & Co.)—The first edition of this 
very useful little book was published fifteen years 
ago, when the author, who has had much medical 
experience in India, was on furlough in England. 
The work now appears in an improved and enlarged 
form, and is inscribed to Lord Dalhousie. It treats 
de omnibus rebus, from snipe-shooting to Sanitaria, 
and from physic to photography ; and on all the 
matters handled in it, the young officer may gain 
some valuable hints. A few suggestions deserve 
notice for their novelty, and others for their self- 
evident utility, which it is surprising has not been 
recognized by the authorities. The transfer of the 
schools for the orphan children of European officers 
from Kidderpore and Alipore, in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, to the delightful and bracing 
climate of the hills, recommends itself at the first 
glance. The advisability of a general establish- 
ment of a sanitarium on the Nilgiris for the sick of 
European regiments throughout the Madras Pre- 
sidency, is equally apparent. It would be con- 
ceding to Madras only similar advantages to those 
which the Bengal regiments already enjoy in the 
sanitaria at Landéur and Darjiling. A proposi- 
tion to support roofs in India by arches formed of 
conical pots, similar to those used in Palestine, 
deserves the consideration of the engineer officer 
with the fear of white ants ever before his eyes, for 
the use of timber would thus be in a great degree 
superseded. The scheme for a breakwater at 
Madras seems more doubtful, and therefore it is, 
perhaps, that the author insists more upon it. Dr. 
M‘Cosh has seen the surf on the coast of Africa 
annihilated by masses of sea-weed growing from the 
bottom and extending a quarter of a mile off shore. 
The resistance offered by this to the upper stratum 
of water prevents a wave from rising, for, as is well 
known, surf is occasioned by the upper stratum of 
water getting rapid and unimpeded motion, while 
the lower stratum is checked by the friction against 
the bottom. In the same way, the author has seen 
his boat saved from swamping in a stormy river by 
a belt of reeds. On this he founds his scheme for 
a breakwater, which is as follows: Drop a number 
of anchors outside the surf, connected by iron 
cables forming a line a quarter of a mile long. 
Attach, by light links, to the cables a series of 
electric telegraph wires at the intervals of one or 
two feet. Fasten the upper ends of these cables to 
light buoys. Attach to these buoys coir ropes, and 
fasten along these ropes a series of cocoa-nut leaves 
or date leaves, stem to the surf; or in their stead, 
fimbriated filaments of gutta percha or india rubber 
made toresemble such leaves, The effect, says our 
author, will be the same as the bank of reeds on 
the Megna, or the seaweed filaments on the coast 
of Africa, Of the practicability of such a scheme 
those on the spot who can weigh the opposing in- 
fluences of currents, &c., will be the best judges. 
Having praised the utility of Dr. M‘Cosh’s work, 
we must express a regret that there should be so 
much carelessness as far as style is concerned. 
Plural verbs and singular nominatives, subjects 
without predicates, and sentences without verbs, 
are amongst the monstra horrenda which rush on 
our astonished gaze. Take the following sentence 
as a specimen,—‘‘ Brooding hurricanes, bursting 
waterspouts, rolling thunder, drenching showers.” 
What do these things dot—we ask. There is 
nothing to tell us, no verb, no predicate. We are 
impatient at having such an apparatus paraded 
before us without a result. A few pages on we 
find the following :—‘‘ An alligator may be seen 
basking in the mud like the dry trunk of a tree, 
possibly a tiger sneaking about in the distance, 
and dead bodies excite fis horror as they float by.” 





Whose horror? not the tiger’s, O mistaken reader; 
but your own, as you, with this volume open before 
you, are passing Kedgeree on board some good 
ship now arriving at Calcutta. Again, what is 
meant by “The love of change is inherent in the 
breasts of all men, and the more it is subjected to 
it the more it is desired”? Some very unfortunate 
blunders are, no doubt, to be charged on the printer. 
Thus we are told that “It is now a branch of 
military law to fight a duel,” where breach is 
meant. It isa pity that so useful a book should 
be disfigured by such mistakes. 

The States and Territories of the Great West. By 
Jacob Ferris. (Triibner & Co.)—The “ Great 
West” is a designation applied in America to the 
territories of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, Minesota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas. Within the memory of living men, 
this vast region was an almost unbroken wild ; it 
is now divided into ten important States, which 
rapidly increase in population and prosperity. Mr. 
Ferris has compiled a description of ‘the whole 
West,” with historical notices of the earlier immi- 
grations,—the modes of travel and life adopted by 
the new comers,—the first explorations of the 
Mississippi Valley,—and outlines of the several 
State annals, from the older records of Ohio to the 
latest incidents connected with the social struggle 
in Kansas. He has himself been a considerable 
explorer, and has consulted the original journals 
of the pioneers, at the head of the Mississippi. His 
picture of the days when single horsemen rode 
towards the setting sun in search of fresh fields 
and pastures new, and when enterprising families 
made their way, in Jersey waggons, through 
forests swarming with Indians, wolves, and pan- 
thers, to the promised land, ‘about half a mile 
this side of sundown,” is readable and pleasant. 
In reference to the extent of water-communica- 
tion in these countries, where territories spacious 
enough to be the home of great nations are still 
clothed with primitive woods, he shows that a boat 
can make its way from the Arctic Ocean, across 
the continent, to the Gulf of Mexico, if carried by 
land, in one place only, a distance of three miles. 
The abundance of timber in the West is illustrated 
by the fact, that 190 million square feet are sawed 
annually on the pine-lands of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Ferris’s account of Kansas will probably interest 
such readers as have watched the early vicissitudes 
of that young State, which contains an area of 
nearly 115,000 square miles, a strip close to the 
Missouri boundary, from 70 to 100 miles in width, 
and 100 miles long, having an average depth of 
4 feet of cultivable soil. Contiguous to this is a 
stony tract, the haunt of travellers, botanists espe- 
cially, who goin search of its mosses and flowers. 
Further westward, beyond a stretch of alluvial 
lands, extends “‘the American Desert,”—a vast 
surface, with no small streams, and scarcely any 
rivers. It is almost a dead, uniform level, com- 
posed of a heavy grey or yellow clay, with no 
rocks or stones, not a single tree, and only here 
and there a grease-bush, a cactus, and a few blades 
of lithe, juiceless grass. Thence to the Rocky 
Mountains, separated from the Desert by a pre- 
cipitous rampart of marl and limestone, lies a 
region full of sheltered valleys and verdant hills, 
to which few explorers have ever penetrated. 
Some of the names given to particular places in 
Kansas are curious and poetical,—Love Elm and 
Lost Spring. The West, however, abounds in 
fanciful newly-given names,—Aurora, Magnolia, 
Crystal Lake, Crow-wing River, White-shell Point, 
the Two-Hearted, Laughing Fish, Cold-water, Dead- 
Grave-rod, Fire, Steel, and Misery Rivers,—the 
Wild Cat, the Big Blue, and the Pictured Rocks, 
The climate of Kansas resembles that of Virginia, 
but is less sultry. Mr. Ferris enlivens his descrip- 
tive chapters with sketches of character and adven- 
ture,—his best anecdote relating to a Western 
boatman in search of excitement. Having wan- 
dered all day about Napoleon, in Western Arkan- 
sas, a town “‘consisting of a single grocery,” he 
came to a place where a general fight was going 
on. Hecould not join, of course, without permis- 
sion; but, touching a spectator on the shoulder, 
said, ‘ Stranger, is this a free fight?” The answer 
was satisfactory :— Well, it are ; if you want to 





go in you need not stand upon ceremony.” So, 
‘* going in,” he lost half his hair, several of his 
teeth, a part of his coat, and, temporarily, the use 
of one eye,—and then sat down on a hencoop, say- 
ing, ‘It’s jeest the most refreshing place I’ve 
seen in many a day!” 

The Northmen in Cumberland and Westmoreland. 
By Robert Ferguson. (Longman & Co.)—Mr. 
Ferguson’s volume is one to be criticized in detail, 
or not at all. It abounds in conjectures based on 
etymological affinities, and contains an argument 
in support of the writer’s theory of a Norwegian 
immigration from the western side of England. 
When the argument is concluded, Mr. Ferguson 
admits the scantiness of any material vestiges of 
these Northmen in Westmoreland and Cumberland. 
The presence of the Romans, he remarks, is attested 
to our generation by the traces of the vast barrier 
they erected from sea to sea, of their military posts, 
their roads, their coins, the abundant examples that 
remain of their masonry, ornaments, and arms; 
but ‘‘no name of Roman origin marks our soil,— 
no stamp of Roman thought is on our race,—no 
breath of the Southern tongue softens the rough 
Teutonic of our speech.” It may be perceived 
from this how Mr. Ferguson is disposed to classify 
his store of historical antiquities. With respect to 
y eens rude stone set on end, a mound 
of earth, a soli inscription, leaves a m 
which has Sanaa an by the few Cul 
coins discovered among the mountains of Cum- 
berland, But ‘etymology comes in and fills up 
the picture,” enabling us “to construct a list like 
the book of the Icelandic colonists, of the northern 
settlers from whom our sturdy peasantry are to so 
great an extent derived.” And not the peasantry 
alone. Our greatest admiral has been affiliated by 
Mr. Worsaae to the Scandinavian race. Blake and 
Rodney are identified as the Blaka and Hrody of the 
Vikings. Mr. Ferguson goesfurther, though only sug- 
gestively, connecting Dick Turpin with the North- 
ern Thorping,—Thurtell with Thortill,—Arnold 
with Arnalldr, ‘Old Eagle,”—Tait with Teitr,— 
Alderson and Rolfe with Holdorsen and Hrolfr, 
“the mighty,”—Brodie with Broddi, ‘perhaps 
from Broddr, a spear, dart, &c. or lancet/”—Urling, 
famous for lace, from Erlingr,—the industrious 
Gunter from Guntho, the warlike,—and five book- 
sellers, Cadell, Colborn, Hall, Orme, and Tait, from 
the names of Northern Skalds, one of which means 
suppositively a flint, another a serpent. We leave 
the reader interested in such investigations to 
ascertain with what success Mr. Ferguson has 
collected demonstrations in favour of his theory. 

Health and Beauty ; or, Corsets and Clothing 
constructed in accordance with the Physiological 
Laws of the Human Body. By Madame R. A. 
Caplin. (Darton & Co.)—Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu tells us in her Letters, that when the 
Turkish women saw her stays, they believed they 
were a chest in which her husband locked her up; 
and we do not wonder at their idea. To curselves 
the very names of some of those occult mysteries 
of female attire, such as “patente buske mécan- 
ique,” savour of the torture-chamber and the 
Inquisition. Madame Caplin has, however, here 
written a book to assert that, although stays in 
the abstract may be bad, hers in speciality are 
blessings. She protests that “ladies must and will 
wear stays in spite of all the medical men in 
Europe,” and declares that she has studied the 
anatomical structure of the female figure, in- order 
tomake hers not only harmless but highly beneficial. 
Having laid out her life to redeem this maligned 
article of attire from its evi! repute, she gives a 
list of the different kinds of corset she sent to the 
Great Exhibition. The specification of their virtues 
implies all the inherent grievances of stays, even 
in their highest perfection. There is the ‘‘ Hy- 
gienic corset, with mechanical front,”—the special 
virtue of which is, that it ‘‘can be put on and off 
instantaneously, and relieve the chest or stomach 
without undressing.” There is the “‘ Riding corset, 
to avoid inconvenience from the position of the 
body whilst on horseback,” and a better version of 
the same, which is ‘‘to afford support without 
interfering with the chest or bosom.” There is a 
‘* Corporiform,” for corpulent ladies ; a ‘‘ Reverso- 
Tractor-Hygienic corset, for preventing children 
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standing on one leg.” There is the “‘ Symetrico- 
Restorator-Corporiform.” There is the ‘ Dorso- 
Abdominal Supporter, to maintain the centre of 
gravity, and adapted to all ages”; and there is 
the “Invisible Scapula Contractor,” which is ‘‘ to 
be worn underneath the clothes.” Such are some 
of the engines described ; and if the better half of 
creation persist in submitting to them, they had 
better go to one who has a conscientious notion of 
the responsibility that attends on making them. 
‘This we are bound to say our enthusiastic authoress 
appears to possess. 

The Ethics of Labour: Six Lectures, chiefly ad- 
dressed to the Working Classes. By James Walker. 
(Simpkin & Co.)—In the Preface to these half 
dozen discourses their writer announces himself as 
belonging to the class whom he addresses. The 
discourses seem to us well meant rather than con- 
vincing, —indeed, such subjects as ‘ Individual 
Responsibility,’ ‘ Politics,’ ‘Labour and Capital,’ 
which figure in Mr. Walker’s list, claim (it is no 
disrespect to say) attainments and experiences for 
their treatment with which he hardly could be 
provided, let his original vigour of intellect have 
been ever so great. His attempt, however, is too 
praiseworthy in itself to pass without an expression 
of sympathy. 

The Draper in Australia: being a Description of 
Three Years’ Adventures and Experience at the 
Gold Fields, in the Bush, and in the Chief Cities of 
Victoria and New South Wales. Dedicated to the 
Drapers of England. (Freeman.)—Why this little 
book should be specially dedicated to the “‘ Drapers 
of England,” any more than to the tailors or shoe- 
makers, we cannot tell. It gives a natural and 
very true-looking account of the writer’s expe- 
rience; and there is a curious contrast betwixt the 
lackadaisical, sentimental style in which it is 
written, and the spirit and enterprise shown in the 
incidents. The pictures of life at the “ Diggings” 
are well done, but there is no particular novelty 
about them. The work is interspersed with pieces 
of poetry of singular badness, Here is a stave 
from the sailor’s return :— 

This is our native land, to which we owe our birth; 

The thought our minds inflame, we'll sing and cherish 

mirth : 

Now cheerful should we be, and let ill-nature pass, 

While hoping for a welcome each from a wife or lass. 

In spite of this, and much that is worse, the 
Draper in Australia is a kind-hearted, sensible 


man. 
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SCHOOLS OF PHILOSOPHY. 
London, Sept. 29. 

Prof. Ferrier has just published a pamphlet—a 
‘Statement,’ as he calls it,—which is intended as 
a vindication of his philosophical opinions against 
the criticisms of Mr. Cairns and Prof. Fraser, and 
as a reprimand to the Town Council of Edinburgh 
for not having appointed him to the Professorship 
of Logic in the room of the late Sir W. Hamilton. 
With this I have nothing todo. But as my name 
is mentioned in this pamphlet, in conjunction with 
the name of the immortal thinker, whose doctrine 
I have endeavoured to expound and elucidate, I 
thought I could not let pass unnoticed some of his 
remarks; and as you have done me the honour of 
noticing my books, and lately the very book in 
which I examine Prof. Ferrier’s ‘Institutes,’ I 
again apply to your usual kindness to give room to 
a few lines in your valuable paper. 

My reason in coming forward and bringing the 
subject before the public is chiefly that Mr. Fer- 
rier seems to labour under the fixed notion that he 
furnishes us with a new doctrine,—the new Scot- 
tish philosophy, as he terms it, which amounts to 
nothing less than a claim to be acknowledged as a 
chef Wécole. This is a serious claim, and makes 
it the more incumbent upon those who have at- 
tended to these matters to inquire into the validity 
of the title, and to see if there is any real sub- 
stance, and any hope of life, in the new-born infant. 

I think the view I took in my paper of Mr. 
Ferrier’s speculation is the most moderate, and I 
trust the most correct, that can be taken. The 
label affixed by Sir W. Hamilton to our Professor’s 
philosophy is, that it is a tissue ‘‘ of baseless para- 
doxes.” I did not say so much; though, as far as 
the intrinsic value of Prof. Ferrier’s speculations 
is concerned, my opinion very little differs from 
that of the distinguished philosopher whose loss we 
have had lately to deplore. But as I thought, and 
think still, that Prof. Ferrier’s attempt at infusing 
new blood and life into the Scottish philosophy was 
praiseworthy, I praised his undertaking,—adding 
and proving, at the same time, that the carrying 
out of his scheme was a failure; and as he quoted 
Hegel in such a way as to make me believe that he 
had not sufficiently attended to his theories, I asked 
the question—‘‘ Is Professor Ferrier acquainted 
with Hegel’s philosophy?” Mr. Ferrier has not 
been pleased, it seems, with my criticisms, which 
I can well understand ; he is impatient of all criti- 
cism; and he does me the honour of a short allu- 
sion in his ‘ Statement,’ thus worded—‘‘One gen- 
tleman, Monsieur A. Vera, the most recent expo- 
sitor of Hegel, asks (simple soul!) is Professor 
Ferrier acquainted with Hegel’s philosophy?’ I 
must say, in justice to Mr. Ferrier, that this pas- 
sage is a mere delicacy made up with the most ex- 
quisite taste, when contrasted with the manner in 
which he handles Mr. Cairns. This latter gentle- 
man is nothing else but a bit of a wag, a somnam- 
bulist,—nay, our Professor seems not quite sure he 
is not an impostor. Is this, one would think, the 
Attic salt and the Socratic irony Mr. Ferrier was 
keeping in store for the literati of the modern 
Athens? But to return tomy own business. What 
strikes me in the above-quoted passage is, that it 
does not read to me like the English I have been 
used to. Of course, being a Monsieur, the nicety 
and parfum involved in Mr. Ferrier’s phraseology 
are hidden to my profane eyesight; but this I can 
safely affirm, that it is not the language I have 
ever met with in the English classical writers or 
in polite society. Why, for instance, Mr. Ferrier 
styles me as being one gentleman, and not a gen- 
tleman? Surely I cannot be two gentlemen, nor 
did I ever value myself to be more than one. Does 
he mean that I am a guidam, a man about whom 
no one knows anything—a nobody? To this I 
would answer, that I should not at all feel uneasy 
on account of my obscurity,—adding, at the same 
time, that it does not necessarily follow that one 
is unknown to the world at large, because he is 
not known to Mr. Ferrier, as there are matters 
of a far greater importance than a humble indivi- 
dual like myself of which he seems to be quite 
ignorant. But the most enigmatical expression of 
this sentence is the simple soul/ Am I to under- 
stand by it that I am simple of that simplicity 





which is the mark and the privilege of the earnest 
and sincere lover of truth? In this case Mr. 
Ferrier does me too much honour, and more than 
I deserve. Am I, on the contrary, to understand 
that I labour under that mental infirmity which is 
not uncommon amongst the individuals of our 
species, dullness and debility of intellect ? In this 
case, I must appeal, for my own as well as for 
Mr. Ferrier’s sake, from his to the reader’s verdict, 
and lay the case before the latter that he may 
judge on which side, whether on mine, or on Mr. 
Ferrier’s, this kind of simplicity lies. Was I right 
or wrong in asking the question? This is the 
point at issue. But that I was right we have the 
avowal of Mr. Ferrier himself,—for, strange 
enough, we find in his pamphlet that ‘he has 
read most of Hegel’s works again and again, but 
he cannot say he is acquainted with his philosophy. 
He is able to understand only a few short passages 
here and there in his writings, but more than this 
he cannot say.” Now this avowal not only shows 
that in the simplicity of my heart I had hit the 
mark, but it places Mr. Ferrier in the following 
dilemma,—for, in the ‘ Institutes’ he is deeply 
read in the Hegelian mysteries, prophesying of 
them that, like a gigantic boa constrictor, they will 
crush the prevalent errors within their folds, and in 
his ‘Statement’ he knows nothing, or next to 
nothing, about them. How to reconcile the con- 
tradiction? It isfor Mr. Ferrier to give us the 
solution ; but this clearly results from his ‘ State- 
ment,’ namely, that here he wanted to upset Mr. 
Cairns’s accusation of plagiarism, and consequenth 

to disclaim all association and contact with Hegel; 
whilst, perhaps, in his ‘ Institutes,’ he wanted to 
convey a different impression to the reader’s mind. 
For, had he admitted, in his ‘Statement,’ that he 
had borrowed from Hegel, or from Spinoza, or 
from any of the Continental philosophers—and he 
takes care that the name of Fichte should not 
appear in his books—his claim to originality, and 
to his being the creator of a new Scottish philosophy 
would have fallen to the ground. Now, on thi 

latter point, I will most sincerely say that I for one 
would be the first to congratulate Mr. Ferrier on his 
achievement, and his country for having given birth 
to another distinguished philosopher. But before 
doing so, I want to be taught where the originality 
—i.¢, a really new, sound, rational, and truly 
philosophical theory—lies. For, if I consider the 
starting-point of the Institutes I recognize, as I 
said in my paper, the face of old acquaintances— 
the Ego sum of Descartes combined with the specu- 
lations of Fichte. If I look to the division of 
Knowing and Being, and their identity in the 
Absolute, here again I find either the old divi- 
sion of all metaphysical treatises, or specula- 
tions that have attracted the attention and fed 
the curiosity of the philosophical world this 
last half century. As to the method, it is quite 
clear that Mr. Ferrier does not even possess a 
distinct notion of the method he follows, for, as I 
have shown, he mistakes the experimental for the 
speculative method, and whilst he thinks he follows 
the latter, it is the former he makes use of. Mr. 
Ferrier lays a particular stress on the principle of 
contradiction, and he seems to think that here 
mainly lies the strength of his method and system. 
Now I must remind Prof. Ferrier that we know, 
as exactly as any truth which is known to us, the 
value and bearing of the principle of contradiction ; 
and I will take the liberty to tell him what we 
know, namely, that the principle of contradiction 
cannot be the foundation of any direct and special 
demonstration,—that even were it so, it would only 
afford a negative and not a positive principle of de- 
monstration—that it presupposes the affirmation 
and knowledge of the terms to be demonstrated— 
and that it cannot extend beyond the mere Possi- 
bilities, so that the Realities—especially the eternal 
and transcendental—are placed beyond its reach. 
Besides, how will Mr. Ferrier explain with his 
principle of contradiction the contradictions and 
oppositions we meet with in all spheres of exist- 
ence, in all beings, from the most obscure and ele- 
mentary to the highest and most perfect,—the op- 
position without which there is no being that can 
either exist or be conceived? And what will be- 
come of his Absolute if the principle of contradic- 
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dion is to be the highest and absolute criterion of 
knowledge and truth? One word more. To 
bestow our labour and energy upon the instruction 
of our fellow-creatures and the enlargement of the 
field of truth and science is the most noble employ- 
ment of our faculties and our ‘most legitimate am- 
bition. But the higher the aim, the greater the 
responsibility, and the more strict is the duty 
imposed upon us to ascertain, seriously and dis- 
interestedly, our real power, and before making the 
attempt to recall to our mind the precept of our old 
and familiar poet,— 

Sumite materiem vestris, qui scribitis, equam 

Viribus: et versate diu, quid ferre recusent 

Quid valeant humeri. 


Tam, &c. A. VERA. 





THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 
London, October 6. 

It is with pleasure that I see in your current 
number a letter on the Atlantic Telegraph, from 
Prof. W. Thomson, from whom I have this day 
received a long and friendly communication. 
When engaged upon the experiments in question, 
I had challenged his friendly examination and 
criticism by inviting his presence and expressing a 
readiness to make trial of anything he might sug- 
gest towards the more complete elucidation of the 
subject, not then being aware of the Professor’s 
absence on the Continent. 

It does not surprise me that Prof. Thomson 
should feel unable satisfactorily to learn all the 
details from a brief account, necessarily imperfect 
owing to the limited space devoted to your ab- 
stract; but I really am ata loss to see exactly how 
the law of the squares, as applied and explained 
by him at the Association last year, can now be 
found to be “perfectly consistent with” the very 
facts with which it had appeared to my mind to be 
so directly at variance. However, I have for- 
warded to that gentleman a verbatim copy of my 
paper on the subject, regretting that he was not 
able to be at Cheltenham at the time of the Asso- 
ciation, and offering to meet him as far northward 
as Liverpool any day next week, when I shall be 
happy to explain the experiments in full, and to 
show him the actual automatic records taken 
at the time. I doubt not the Professor is open 
to conviction on this subject, and that he will 
be glad to hear that the “matter-of-fact proof” 
recommended by him has been anticipated, and 
with the most triumphant success, to the full satis- 
faction of Prof. Morse, of the United States, and 
other leading men eminently fitted to judge of the 
matter; in short, that we have recently telegraphed 
at a commercially satisfactory speed through an 
unbroken subterranean circuit of 2,000 miles, being 
double the distance challenged by the Professor. 

Circumstances did not admit of my giving to the 
Association at that time more than a very small 
part of the results then so recently obtained. I 
selected, therefore, that part only which had direct 
{and, as I thought, antagonistic) reference to the 
theory which Prof. Thomson had propounded. 
The remaining results, when mentioned by me to 
one of the most distinguished members of the 
Royal Society connected with the electrical world, 
were considered by him to be new, valuable, and 
so eminently practical that he urged me to place 
them in his hands for publication before the Royal 
Society. 

I cannot follow the learned Professor into fine 
distinctions upon the nature of theory, but would 
simply refer to the remarkable fact, then, I believe, 
first brought forward, which certainly invalidates 
the law of the squares as applied to the subject of 
those researches—I feel entitled to say remarkable, 
first, as being so contrary to all the expectations 
which any of us might have formed, inasmuch a3 
the idea is familiar in electricity, that by increasing 
the area or lateral dimensions of a conductor we 
diminish the resistance, while it is now proved 
that by any considerable increase in the size of 
a long submarine conductor, we positively increase 
the difficulty of giving telegraphic signals and 
diminish the speed of their transmission. Secondly, 
as being so eminently practical in its bearing on 





the great undertaking which literally intends to 


connect the thoughts and sympathies of two vast 
and remote continents. It might be too much to 
anticipate from this fact alone the full assurance 
of immediate success, but certain it is, on the other 
hand, that were an increased thickness of ‘wire 
deemed necessary and adopted in accordance with 
the law of the squares, the consequent increase of 
weight, expense, and retardation would, in my 
opinion, prove a complete bar to commercial 
success. 

This is not the fitting occasion for me to attempt 
the development of any of the laws of electrical 
action ; but if it still be contended that in sub- 
marine circuits either the velocity of the current 
or the rate of signalling ought to be found, ceteris 
paribus, inversely as the square of the distance, I 
will undertake to prove experimentally the fallacy 
of that idea. I have already offered to do so before 
a Committee of the British Association. Inow 
repeat the offer. Ian, &c., 

WILDMAN WHITEHOUSE. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Poitiers, September. 

ERE continuing my notes of such French matters 
as may have been overlooked by my betters, I 
must call attention to the new interest of their 
subject—new, as reflecting the changes of Time in 
a thousand ways, some of which are “‘ ways of plea- 
santness.” Every hour, every step, every glance at 
a newspaper in a café, every overheard comment 
on the same, every talk with a casual acquaintance, 
satisfies me that a book dealing with the France 
(not the Paris) of our day, supposing it written by 
one genial but not apish in sympathy, large in 
collection and scrupulous in narration, would be a 
boon to readers in England. Were it only for 
political and prudential reasons our allies are 
worth studying anew; since changes are upon them 
—whether to pass or to stay, who knows !—a child 
that runs can read.—During the period of the 
Pritchard and Otaheite quarrel, the English gen- 
tleman who chanced to be crossing France had to 
measure his every word and look—and if even he 
did so he ran the risk of being called on to prove 
his gentle blood, not by a-kimbo petulance, but 
by grave yet forbearing self-assertion. What has 
become of the old spite? the old sarcasm? or the 
old commiserating magnanimity? They may still 
haunt the salons of Paris, with the faded odours 
of past ignorance or ill-nature, but they beset 
the rail-wayfarer no more—for the present. 
What a wondrous sight, for instance, is the British 
Crimean medal on the broad chest of a French 
dragoon, serving as an ‘‘open Sesame” to do- 
mains of civility, confidence, and good-fellowship, 
such as in former years the Gallic soldier was loth 
to unclose to the wandering Briton! The young 
sailor from Brest or Cherbourg, full of life and 
discovery, will beset his shy, slate-coloured ally 
with questions concerning the Bellot Obelisk on 
the banks of the “ Zamise.” The industriel,—nay 
even the commis-voyageur, of all men the most 
pragmatic, when pointing out the wreck wrought 
by the late inundations, will speak kindly of the 
aid ministered by England through our Grand 
Lama (as he thinks), Milord Maire. Then, putting 
manners aside, there remains something to be said 
about the nature and art of our neighbours. Not 
only are we beginning to relish the new French 
school of painters, but we are waking up to under- 
stand that there is a picturesque in ‘‘la belle 
France” — which has a character of its own, as 
national as Molitre’s wit, or the parade of Louis 
Quatorze, and which should be acceptable in pro- 
portion as it is neither Swiss, German, Italian, 
Dutch, nor English. Again, we are led more closely 
than formerly to study the wealth of architectural 
remains which the country possesses, by witnessing 
the costly preservation and restoration of which 
they seem everywhere to be the objects at the 
time present. 

Desirous of crossing from the Lyons to the 
Bordeaux line of railway to avoid (who would 
not?) the hubbub and pestering formalities of 
two great “stations” at Paris, I started from 
Fontainebleau to Etampes—a wild drive in more 
senses of the word than one. The mare that (by cour- 





tesy) drew me would neither turn, nor ‘start, nor 
stand still,—she was renowned in the country, her 
owner.assured me with modest pride, for her -es- 
pecial wickedness and refusal to be _ 
once set a-going, however, she flew like the wind, 
* over stock, over stone.” Betwixt Fontainebleau 
and Milly, such rock scenery as that which gives 
its peculiar wildness to the forest is never wholly 
parted with. Milly, with its tall church among 
the trees, and its chdteau in the midst of the 
village, is worth stopping to sketch ; but as the 
traveller gets beyond this place the country be- 
comes bleak and desolate to a degree which will 
strike him as curious when he recollects how near 
to Paris he is still. Sight of culture there is little ; 
the land is uninviting, seemingly cold and poor. 
Sound of life there is none. If bewildered by 
rattling over a road little smoother than a slated 
roof after a storm upon which the materials of 
sundry chimney-stacks have been sprinkled, helooks 
hither and thither for cowherd, or pedlar, or any 
fellow-creature who can assure him that he has 
not lost his way,—he may look in vain. The 
only token of human existence is some cairn of 
dismal, smokeless, grey roofs lying under the up- 
land a good league off. —Towards Etampes the 
country improves a little ; but that town itself, 
though a principal station on a great railway, 
seems nearly as 8 t as Coire or Oldenburg. 
Yet life and effort of some sort there must be in 

tampes. The hand of artificer more intelligent 
than a mere hacking and patching mason is evident 
on the front of its battlemented church, which has 
been put into sound repair. The building itself has 
curiosities of detail enough, within and without, to 
occupy the dreamer for an hour, ere he falls again 
into the stream of railway life. 

It is just now taxing the traveller’s endurance 
of dirt, discomfort, and demolition to recom- 
mend him to sleep at Poitiers, which old town 
seems deficient in hotel accommodation, —yet it 
is worth his while thus to break a journey to 
Bordeaux for the sake of the repayment he will* 
find in the morning. Poitiers is rich in antiquity. 
The Cathedral, in its interior especially, is an ad- 
mirable specimen of late Norman melting into 
early Gothic,—admirable for the width of its nave, 
the height of its side aisles, the fine proportion and 
graceful details of its columns,—one of the few 
interiors extant which, apparently, have been com- 
pleted according to the original design. The three 
spacious Italian altars, or chapels, ranged side by 
side and not in apsidal form along the eastern wall 
behind the choir, only count as so much furniture 
whichaliberal and Gothicchapter could sweep away 
by one stroke of the pen. The outside of Poitiers 
Cathedral is peculiar in its simple and grand eastern 
front, which has been rendered practicable by the 
design of the building. Save for its lack of portals, 
this noble fapade might serve as model for the 
main entrance toacathedral. It is further notice- 
able as a signal reproof to the concettisti, who, in 
their confusion of accident with design, of patch- 
work with completion, have defended every Gothic 
blemish and irregularity ‘“‘with a foolish face of 
praise.” Here, arcade matches arcade, and com- 
partment compartment, and the windows lighten 
in place of weakening the flatness of the wall, and 
relieve in place of breaking untowardly the upward 
lines of pilaster and buttress. The western front of 
this interesting building (to which I do not recollect 
to have seen justice done) is undergoing thorough 
repair.—The mania for colour-restoration, now 
rapidly growing in France, seems to have taken 
deep root at Poitiers. After diving down the 
steep lane behind the Cathedral (almost too narrow 
to admit two females to pass if they wear the spot- 
lessly white head-gear, @ Ja fish-pannier, in which 
the wives and maids of Poitiers still indulge),— 
after escaping scot-free from the venders of waxen 
charms, candles, medals, and rosaries, who surround 
the shrine of Ste.-Radegonde, the pilgrim who 
examines her curious church must un assault 
of another quality within its walls. There he 
will be scared by the flaming collection of sacred 
personages on the vault above the raised choir, 
and bythe violence of yellows, blues, tawny browns, 
and Indian reds with which its columns, capitals, 
and spandrils have been specked and chequered— 
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reminding him irreverently of the Pagan crudities 
in the Nineveh Court at Sydenham.—The same 
process has been yet more fiercely and liberally 
applied to a third fine architectural relic in Poi- 
tiers ; the Church of Notre Dame. Its Romanesque 
front, crowded with arabesques, patterns, and 
sculptures, and worn by Time, until it has come 
to resemble something fashioned out of coral, not 
built and carved in stone, is left to decay. Yet 
there are plenty of masons within reach,—as the 
amount of new Romanesque carving on the 
churches at Angouléme shows,—perfectly capable 
of effecting the most delicate restoration. Mean- 
while, in its nave and side chapels, stenciller, stain- 
er, and diaper-painter have run riot. Were the 
rude old columns cased in oil-cloth, with its dull 
and greasy hues, they could hardly look coarser 
than they do. How is it that the French, with 
their choice and lively fancy in pure tint and the 
admixture of colour in tissues for every use, fail so 
largely as they do when they attempt to decorate 
walls, —whether the failure be seen in the already- 
faded looking chain of chapels that circles the 
Church of St.-Eustache at Paris, or in the “ bois- 
terous” checks, zig-zags, and lozenges, with which 
the interior of Notre Dume at Poitiers has been 
dizened out ? 

I could go on further in noticing the manifesta- 
tions of church revivalism, in stone and lime, to 
be seen in every province of France, save for fear of 
becoming tedious. Having adverted to the crafts- 
men of Angouléme, however, let me do honour to 
the renovation of the Campanile belonging to 
its curious Byzantine Cathedral. I could say a 
good word, too, in notice of the very fine interior, 
porch, and tower of a large early Gothic church 
there, dedicated to St.-Martial, and newly built, I 
am informed, by an architect of the town. ‘‘ Where 
will this stop ?—what does it imply?” is one of the 
many questions which, as I said just now, are 
worth looking into by the tourist in France. 
While studying the hand-bill literature of Poitiers, 
close to the announcement of an amateur perform- 
ance by the real Zouaves who formed the com- 
pany of the Inkermann Theatre, now “starring 
it” in the départemens, I stumbled on an adver- 
tisement of another bit of dissipation of more 
orthodox quality. This was a lottery, patronized 
by the Empress of the French, with the pious 
intent of restoring the Church of Ste.-Catherine of 
Fierebois, from the vault of which, as every child 
knows, Joan of Arc caused to be fetched that 
charmed sword, marked with five crosses, which 
she wore in battle!—I have since read, in the 
practical Bordeaux paper, which talks of railway 
shares and ships, and clarets, and oidium among 
the vines, and bull-fights at Bayonne, and Mr. 
Bessemer’s invention, an announcement of another 
lottery, recommended, in plain French, as unmis- 
takeably religious, because protected by the Head 
of the Church, the object of which is to furbish up 
the nineteen sanctuaries of Notre Dame de Roc- 
Amadour, at Cahors, the capital of the Départe- 
ment du Lot! These are things to make sane 

ople wonder in what age of the world they are 

ving. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

THE statement of requisitions, put forth by Her 
Majesty’s Government in invitation to the archi- 
tects of all countries to compete in furnishing 
designs for the Government Offices projected at 
Whitehall, and the block-plans showing the 
extent of ground which can be devoted to these 
new edifices and the conditions under which 
they can be erected, are before us, Betwixt 
the 30th of September, when the documents were 
dated, and the 20th of March, the last day on 
which designs can be received previously to their 
being exhibited in Westminster Hall, an architect 
belonging to almost any parish, save that of St. 
Margaret’s, will find the thorough understanding 
of the peculiarities of site, comprehension of the 
heterogeneous structures already existing which he 
may be expected to retain and combine with his 
meditated creations, and the necessities of accom- 
modation demanded, a task not a little arduous. 
The time for preparation permitted to all who have 
not the subject already at their fingers’ ends is 





short,—and after the preparation must come the 


inspiration. But the invitation is a showy one, 
and the public works to be executed afford one of 
those substantial opportunities for distinction which 
occur once in halfa century. Supposing the archi- 
tect turning his back to Charles at Charing Cross, 
and looking down Whitehall towards Westminster, 
the space to be dealt with begins just beyond the 
Horse Guards and ends at the New Houses of 
Parliament. Till Richmond Terrace is reached it 
is bounded by Whitehall on the east,—but beyond 
Richmond Terrace, a huge sweep of all buildings 
existing betwixt Parliament Street and the river is 
permissible, and an embankment of the Thames 
sanctioned. Westward, the ground to be covered 
is defined by that entire block of buildings beyond 
the Horse Guards in St. James’s Park bounded by 
Storey’s Gate, Great George Street, and Parlia- 
ment Street. Room and verge enough, it will 
be owned, are provided in the space handed 
over to the competitors, and a fair field for play 
for architectural invention, seeing that the design 
must include onegreat thoroughfare, the approaches 
to one great bridge, and may bring in a quay 
frontage of some extent,—thus beginning that 
gradual embellishment of the banks of the Thames 
which it has been the dream of many interested in 
our metropolitan improvements to fancy executed, 
From low St. James's up to high St. Paul’s. 
—To enter into the vast amount of details which 
must be provided for is, of course, at an early day 
like this impossible. Supposing them all mastered, 
—supposing Treasury, Foreign Office, War, Colo- 
nies, and all their kindred ministries, adequately 
provided for,—the question of style will remain 
sufficiently difficult. Are competitors to be 
allowed to deal with Sir C. Barry as Sir C. Barry 
dealt with Soane? Are the tea-urns on the 
battlements of the Privy Council Office to look 
without metamorphosis or mystification at the per- 
pendicular pannels and quaint pinnacles and 
** saddle-back” roofs of the ‘‘ New Houses,”—with 
that rich morsel of Inigo Jones’s Palladian, the 
Chapel of Whitehall, standing apart, it is true, 
from the composition meditated, but not to be 
severed from it. These are but a few of the diffi- 
culties to be solved by the most adroit master 
of the Renaissance, or Venetian, or Elizabethan 
styles, capable of stretching a point, or forcing a 
proportion in order to avert extravagance in dis- 
tinction or glaring discrepancy in construction,— 
and to their solution, its manner and its cost, every 
eye will be turned as a matter of first consequence 
and curiosity. On this ground, and many others, 
we cannot but feel that the time allowed is of the 
very shortest. 

We have the following from a Correspondent :— 
‘Your last number contains a quotation from 
Mr. Glyde’s ‘ Suffolk in the Nineteenth Century,’ 
which informs us that in that county ‘the mighty 
Milton received his mental and moral training, 
and first lisped forth the numbers from which 
evolved his sublime and holy song.’ As few 
things in literary history are better known than 
Milton’s various habitats, numerous though they 
were, I felt a little startled at this intelligence, and 
commenced a diligent scrutiny of Johnson, .Sym- 
mons, and Todd, and other biographers of Milton, 
to ascertain when it was this ‘lisping’ took place. 
My search was vain. At last I caught at a hint 
given in Keightley’s Life of the Poet, and on 
reference to Milton’s ‘ Epistol Familiares,’ found 
that, in July, 1628, while at Cambridge, he wrote 
a letter to his tutor, Young, who was then living 
at Stowmarket in Suffolk, promising to pay him 
a visit in the spring following. The words are 
these :—‘ Rus tuum accersitus simul ac ver ado- 
leverit, libenter adveniam, ad capessendas anni 
tuique non minus colloquii, delicias et ab urbano 
strepitu subducam me paulisper, Stoam tuam Ice- 
norum tanquam ad celiberrimam illam Zenonis 
porticum,’ &. Now, I wish to inquire, as an 


interesting point in Milton’s history, whether Mr. 
Glyde can show that he ever paid this visit, or, 
indeed, ever set foot in the county at all. It would 
be an additional favour if Mr. Glyde will also say 
when it was that Bacon ‘first went from Suffolk 
to harangue the Commons of England.’—J. P.” 
The Meeting at the Polytechnic Institution, 





held on Monday evening last, to inaugurate the 
Cheap Classes for instruction in the subjects open 
to examination by the Society of Arts, went off 
to the satisfaction of all who desire the progress 
of education. Addresses were delivered by Dr, 
Booth, the Rev. Mr. Owen, and Mr. Buckmaster: 
—the latter, adverting to the disappointment whieh 
had attended the establishment of mechanics’ insti- 
tutes, expressed a hope that if the classes about to 
be opened—for Arithmetic, Chemistry, Geogra- 
phy, History, Foreign Languages—were entered 
by students they would be entered seriously. On 
the extent to which this recommendation is fol- 
lowed depends the maintenance of the scheme. 

It is understood among the friends of the late 
Miss Mitford, that selections from her Correspon- 
dence are in preparation, by the Rev. W. Harness, 
her executor and friend of many years. 

Addison had his monument already in West- 
minster Abbey ; but the precise spot in which his 
remains are interred was only marked the other 
day—by a slab inlaid in the pavement—by the 
Earl of Ellesmere, with name and date engraven 
thereupon. 

The Summer Festivals at the Sydenham Palace 
may, we suppose, be considered as wound up for 
the year—that is, if the display of the great water- 
works to-day, in lieu of theone rendered null by 
equinoctial storms—be permitted by October 
clemency. Is there not in this very notice some- 
thing like a tale told, regarding so very costly an 
entertainment, the success of which depends on 
warm temperature, cloudless azure above, and still 
air? That fountains and fogs have a sound of chill, 
not of cheer, was, perhaps, not sufficiently recol- 
lected by the ingenious projectors who were bent 
on outdoing Chatsworth and Versailles.—We per- 
ceive that when the Picture Gallery is to be re- 
opened in November, an exhibition of specimens 
of photography is to be added to it. 

Literature has another Dean added to its com- 
pany by the nomination of the Rev. R. Chenevix 
Trench as successor to the late Dr. Buckland, at 
Westminster. 

The following note speaks for itself.—‘‘ By the 
manner in which your reviewer last week words 
his phrase [p. 1215] in review of ‘Carmagnola,’ it 
might be thought that he had forgotten Manzoni’s 
fine drama on the subject—fine, if only as con- 
taining one of the most sweeping and sonorous 
lyrics of any time in the chorus,— 

S’ dde a destra uno squillo di tromba, 

which, with the passion and energy of its meaning, 
its musical double syllables, and its sounding 
rhymes, offers one of those tasks to an English 
translator which fascinate in proportion to their 
difficulty. Is there any English reproduction of 
this chorus (which Mrs. Hemans imitated), or any 
great metrical version of this play? ¥F.” 

We have often objected in regard to our public 
amusements that all personal risks ofa certain order 
belong to times of brutality, and as such should 
be prohibited. Persons adminigtering such discou- 
ragement, however, must expect small thanks, as 
was proved the other day-in Paris: in which the 
law proceedings concerning public amusers and 
amusements have been of late alike odd and various, 
The Gazette des Tribunaux told how a M. Rouziot 
claimed in the courts damages for loss of reputation 
incurred by him owing to his being prevented 
from ascending in a monster balloon, in the pre- 
sence of the royalties, to whom he had hoped to be 
nominated ‘‘ Aéronaut in Ordinary.” The defence 
made by the proprietor was, that M. Rouziot knew 
nothing of his ‘‘ profession,” and had expressed so 
much fear on being confronted with the huge 
machine, that it was judged a practical, prudent, 
and humane thing not to risk—the balloon ;. and 
the feat accordingly was not tried. M. Rouziot 
was nonsuited. 

The new manager of the Odéon Theatre in Paris 
has repressed (it is said ‘‘ by desire”) his intention 
of producing several of Shakspeare’s plays, literally 
translated, and without mutilation or ehange. 
There is nothing, we know, like determination ; we 
are aware, too, that not merely the taste of the 
lettered men of France, but also of the common 
playgoers there, is inclined towards our English 
*barbarisms” as it probably never has been, at 
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east, since the days of the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold ;—but it is hardly possible to conceive the 
experiment made frequently or succeeding largely. 
Some of the critics of the old school are already 
beginning to ask what is to be done with the 
Porter in ‘Macbeth’—and other like figures that 
ary the old tragedies. 

Apropos of the “discussion in French” of Shak- 
speare, we have received the following from a 
Correspondent :—‘‘The author of the article on 
‘Jules César,’ by C, Carlhant, in your paper of the 
4th inst., appears to misapprehend the French 
word rampant, which does exactly mean crouching 
in the passage quoted, and is never used but in 
Heraldry in the English sense of rampant. By a 
singular omission the words ramper and rampant are 
not to be found in the last edition of the ‘ Dict. 
de l’Acad.’ (1842), except in their technical sense, 
in which, I venture to say, only a small class of 
French society would now understand them. 
“Tam, &c. A. dee 
—In the above the corrector of the writer of the 
article referred to, is, himself, not correct. 
“Crouching” is not Shakspeare’s word, but 
“couching.” Ramper is to “creep,” to ‘ crawl,” 
to “‘cringe,” implying abject motions; couching 
may be thought to imply still submissiveness. 
The reviewer’s objection was directed against the 
entire rendering of the passage, which does not 
represent the original in its fullness. Where is 
Shakspeare’s ‘rebel blood”? Where is his phrase 
Thawed from the true quality 
With that which melteth fools? 

It is possible that the above have no equivalents in 
French; but we must still imagine that in these, 
as in other passages, ‘‘the old Elizabethan lan- 
guage,” is, as was said, “imperfectly apprehended” 
by the translator. 

Mention was made a few weeks since of the 
Lecomte trial as having produced a considerable 
sensation in the newspaper world of Paris. It is 
now announced that M. Lecomte will not resume 
his labours as feuilletonist for the Indépendance 
Belge, but that he is about to publish a quarterly 
volame of contemporary memoirs. These should 
furnish curious reading, to judge from M. Le- 
comte’s past exploits in print. 





Dr. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MUSEUM, 4, Coventry Street, 
Leicester Square.—OPEN, for Gentlemen only, from 10 till 10. 
Containing upwards of 1,000 Models and Preparations, illustrating 
every part of the Human Frame in Health and Disease, the Races 
of Men, &c. Lectures are delivered at 12, 2, and half-past 7, by Dr. 
Sexton, F.R.G.8.; and at 4 p.u. precisely, by Dr. Kann.—Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 


ROYAL POLYTECHNIC.—Entire Series of Novelties —Lec- 
ture, with Experiments and Dissolving Diagrams of BrssEMEn’s 
New Process of Manufacturing IRON and STEEL, by J. H. 
Prrrer, Esq., every Day at Three. and every Evening. except 
Monday and Saturday. at Eight. New Entertainment by Ler- 
cesTeR BucktncHaM, Esq., entitled ‘LIFE in the WEST, illus- 
trated by Dissolving Views, painted by G. Harvey, Esq. Mon- 
Taxarr’s WAX FIGURES, illustrating the Ethnology of Mexico. 
—Engagement of Miss Grace ALLEYNE and Mr. and Mrs. Coorer, 
for their Musical Lectures, entitled * RECOLLECTIONS of the 
OPERA, and * MELODIES from MANY LANDS,’ every Tuesday, 
Thursday, and Saturday Evening, also Monday Evening, the 13th 
of October, at Eight. 











FINE ARTS 





SIBERIAN AND CHINESE SCENERY. 
Messrs. Colnaghi’s show-rooms are at present 
tich in a collection of pictures of an almost unique 
interest. They form a series of water-colour 
drawings made by Mr. T. W. Atkinson, by express 
permission of the late Emperor of Russia, during 
seven years’ hunting, sketching, and travelling in 
the plains and mountains of Oriental and Western 
Siberia, Mongolia, Daouria, the Kirghis Steppes, 
Chinese Tartary, and Central Asia. Perhaps no 
English artist was ever before admitted into this 
enchanted land of history, or provided with the 
talisman and amulet of a general passport; and 
well has Mr. Atkinson availed himself of the 
privilege. Of his enterprise, perseverance, and 
artistic skill, these paintings furnish ample proof. 
O'er bog, ' steep, through strait, rough, dgnse, or rare. 


Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and shades of death, 

has this artist wandered with Calmuck and Baskir, 
visiting the birthplace of the shepherd Tamerlane, 
and the conqueror Gengis Khan. These views of 
the broad steppes, with their surging flowers, and 
their bushy, mossy grass, where the Patriarchs fed 
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their flocks, and where Japhet’s children encamped, 
—the basalt rocks, half pillar, half rampart, the dis- 
tance stretching away to the Snowy Mountains 
beyond the Chinese Wall, have an epical vastness 
that reminds us of that geographical grandeur that 
Milton throws over his poetry as, when speaking of 
just such scenes, he talks of— 
The barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Chineses drive 

With sails and wind their cany waggons light. 

Our English scenery sinks into mere miniatare 
when we think of waterfalls eight hundred feet 
high, of gigantic natural arches of rock beside which 
the Calf of Man is but the door of a mouse-hole, 
and plains to which that of Salisbury is but a 
paddock. ‘The chief peculiarity of the Siberian 
mountain scenery seems to be the piles of basalt, 
dark, metallic, and smooth, which crop up like 
fragments of ruined cities,—their dark grey con- 
trasting with the rich red of the slabs of porphyry, 
with the yellow green of the bushy poplars and 
the thick masses of the striped birches that sur- 
round the torrents and lakes. The salt lakes are 
characterized by a bright crimson weed that sur- 
rounds their borders, and which in winter glitters 
with a jewelled radiance. The Steppes—though 
seldom, except at mountain passes, showing any 
traces of human habitation—occasionally swell into 
tumuli, some volcanic and others monumental. 
The extreme desolation and bareness of these 
scenes can scarcely be conceived :—often not a 
blade of grass, not a flower, not a reed—no re- 
membrance of man, no legend, no association ; 
but, instead, a black, stony wall of rock—a hollow 
tree, perhaps—a great frothing, tumbling thunder 
of water—a high, bare shelf where a goat balances 
or springs—a pillar of basalt, like a column of the 
great hall of Domdaniel, or a cave where a tribe was 
crushed. Away in the distance, many steps nearer 
heaven, and far from these blocks of lava and 
their fire-pit, that the water now fills and cools, 
silent snow-peaks, a view far into China and to 
the land of Confootsce,-and the Mongol swordsmen. 
—Mr. Atkinson’s encampments lead us away into 
forests, gorges of mountains, where the thunder 
shakes the ground and the lightning strikes, like 
God’s sword-blade, among the trees,—where the 
Tartars cower in their felt hut, and the tea-drinkers 
grow silent round the red logs. Now we are by 
a lake (a tarn) in the Alatou Mountains in 
Chinese Tartary, and the water turns golden in 
the sunset. We feel that we are of the race of 
khans, and are bound to chain Bajazet in an iron 
cage. There are flags waving on the shore and 
incense burning on tripods round the little Budhist 
temple. Now we are on the Baikal or Holy Sea 
in Oriental Siberia, or ferrying over the golden 
lake in the Altai Mountains. The names are grand, 
and have a charm as if we were reading Alaric’s 
muster-roll or Attila’s plan for a day’s march. 
This is Tchimboulac and that is the River Sarcand; 
names these as sonorous as Hamath and Arphad, 
Hena and Ivah, of the old Jewish days. That 
purple and white distance after distance is Zabata 
Noor, with its high plateau and snowy peaks run- 
ning far away into Mongolia. Natural arches and 
natural caves are common in this nursery of nations 
—this great grazing ground of the Patriarchs— 
this huge red arch, through which Timour Khan’s 
bannermen may have flapped their crimson—was 
the Baikal. This waterfall is in the uneuphonious 
valley of Ghilder-a-ghar-a-ghi. 

It is unfortunate that rogues love the picturesque 
and that thieves frequent the best scenery of the 
world. It was, however, in consequence of this 
predilection that Mr. Atkinson narrowly escaped 
being thrown from the Alatou Mountains into the 
Jarsel-Kool by the Kirghis. Rivers to swim, 
torrents to pass, became trifles to this adventurous 
traveller, who has brought us records of places 
never perhaps before visited; for no Englishman 
has been there—no Russian traveller has written 
of them,—and the Tartars themselves, being seldom 
hunters, seldom leave their flocks to scramble after 
goats in mountain heights, of which, as low- 
landers, they have a superstitious horror. Among 
other spots visited by Mr. Atkinson, we may 
enumerate Bogdo-Ovdla, in the Thiau-shan Moun- 
tains, in Chinese Tartary,—a waterfall in the 





Albin-Kool, Altai Mountains—the river Bia—a 
volcanic crater in the Saian Mountains—Mongolia 
—the silver-smelting works in Zmeinogorsk—the 
Kirghis Steppe, looking over the Ala-Kool to the 
Alatou Mountains (a singular ehange from red 
rock and growth to blackness and barrenness)~a 
lake on the Tschorny Beryl—a view near the 
source of the Terric-sou, in the Actou Mountains 
—the Kobywan Lake—the Arkatski Mountains— 
the river Irbisch, beyond the Chinese frontier,— 
the Chinese Picquet from Tchoubachak—and the 
Yabaya Steppe. If these views have a drawback, 
it is their monotony. Steppe, basalt rock, lake, 
and snow peak weary after a time even as illustra- 
tions of new and extraordinary scenery. We cannot 
speak too highly of this collection of Mr. Atkin- 
son's. 








Fixe-Art Gosstp.—The accounts of the Art- 
Patriotic Exhibition, closed the other day, acknow- 
ledge a receipt from the Secretary of the Royal 
Commission of no less a sum than 4,7327. —as 
profit from the Exhibition—handed over to the 
Fund. 

If there be a building 

*Twixt Maidenkirk and John o’ Groat’s 
which is associated in an Englishman’s ideas with 
Puritanism, Protest, and annulment of decoration, 
it is Glasgow Cathedral—in no small part owing 
to the interest thrown about it by Scott in his 
‘Rob Roy.’ The great poet was never happier 
than in describing the Presbyterian service in the 
“‘ Laigh Kirk,” nor ever more Scottish than when 
he let Andrew Fairservice rejoicingly narrate how 
“the trades assembled, ... and sune cam to an 
agreement to take a’ the idolatrous statues of 
Sants (sorrow be on them) outo’ their neuks: and 
sae the bits o’ stane idols were broken into pieces, 
by Scripture warrant, and flung into the Molen- 
dinar Burn, and the auld kirk stood as crouse as a 
cat when the fleas are cairned aff her, and a’ body 
was alike pleased.” Who shall answer for the 
reparation, or reflux, of Time and Fashion ? 
Abbotsford—Sir Walter’s fantastic creation—has 
been again placed wjthin the keeping of successors 
to the monks of Melrose, who 
made gude kail 
On Fridays when they fasted ; 

and Glasgow Cathedral is to be made the scene of 
a sumptuous act of restoration; since, a few weeks 
ago, a worshipful meeting was held, having for 
object the beautification of that interesting build- 
ing, at which resolutions were passed in favour of 
carvings, traceries, painted glass, and other abomi- 
nations, florid enough to make the Mause Head- 
riggs of the old, grim time get up and “ testify” 
anew. 

The annual prizes for the best historical painting, 
awarded by the Académie de Beaux Arts in France, 
have been this year awarded to MM. Clément, 
Delaunay, and Michel. The subject was ‘ Tobit.’ 
The French Art-critics generally speak in very 
measured praise of the entire exhibition: some 
adding, that the Roman scholarships have of late 
yielded little beyond second-hand Italian academi- 
cal studies. 

We have the following from a Correspondent in 
Naples :—‘‘It is a rare thing, especially at this 
season, to hear of the Patronage of Neapolitan Art. 
Whilst the foreigner lingers among the beauties of 
the Roman studios, he is too apt to ignore the 
existence of artistic merit in Naples,—yet it is to 
be found here. Those who have seen the works of 
Tito Angellini will admit the truth of what I say. 
One of the most beautiful forms he ever executed 
is ‘Eve, or the First Sin,’—which is now just 
growing out of the marble. It is a commission for 
Mr. Robb, the great American patron of Art, for 
whom, it will be remembered, Mr. Powers executed 
his ‘Greek Slave.’ The statue is a sitting figure; 
one leg is slightly bent under the other; the left 
fore-arm is extended horizontally, whilst the hand 
which holds the fatal apple is elevated : the right 
hand rests on her leg. On her left, serving as a 
support to the figure, is the trunk of a tree, round 
which the serpent is entwined. Its head is brought 
almost into contact with the ear of Eve. She is 
listening to its insinuations even after she had 
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lucked the fruit. She held it dubiously in her 
d, but she‘is now more than half persuaded. 
A sense of pleasure is stealing over her features, 
and already is the sin committed, at least in thought. 
The figure is remarkably well modelled. In an 
inner room is Signor Angellini’s beautiful ‘Bac- 
chante,’ half finished, waiting to be called into 
voluptuous life. A copy, and only one, of it has 
already been executed for the Marchese Ala of 
Milan. The ‘Sylvia of Tasso’—as yet only in gesso 
—is entirely a new conception. She is reclining 
full length, and is hanging over a fountain, which, 
serving as a mirror, enables her to complete her 
simple toilette.” 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 





MusicaL AND DRAMATIC GossIp.—There seems 
to be no end to new music-halls, and Festivals for 
the opening of the same. The musical inauguration 
of the new Free-Trade Hall at Manchester was to 
commence last evening, and to continue, in the form 
of evening Concerts, till Tuesday next, when ‘The 
Messiah’ will close the series of performances. The 
greatest novelty in the programme is to be Mr. 
Macfarren’s ‘May-day’ Cantata. The principal 
singers named are Madame Rudersdorff, Mrs, 
Enderssohn, Mrs. Lockey, Miss Sherrington, and 
Miss Fanny Huddart, Messrs. Reeves, Lockey, 
Balfe (this a rarity), and Herr Formes. The 
conductor named is Mr. Banks. The Committee, 
we are glad to see, has returned to our good 
festival custom, engaging instrumental solo-players; 
these are, Miss A. Goddard, Herr Ernst, and Mr. 
G. Case. As a building, we may speak of the New 
Hall and its dependencies elsewhere ; for the 
moment merely noting its dimensions as 135 feet 
in length, 78 in width, and 52 in height. The 
decorations are not yet finished ; and only a tem- 
porary organ has been placed there. 

Another attempt to give the people of London 
cheap and good music is in progress at St. Martin’s 
Hall, under the patronage of some of our emi- 
nent men of letters, journalists, and (what, to 
our thinking, marks the attempt for especial re- 
cognition), of one or two musicians. Indeed, 
considering the disproportion betwixt demand and 
supply at the present time, and the large repay- 
ment which musical accomplishment can command, 
it is only under peculiar conditions that cheap 
and good music can be secured, except the musi- 
cians themselves patronize the cause by assisting 
gratuitously. This we are glad to encourage 
them in doing. That they have been too long the 
virtual agents of other persons’ beneficence—have 
too often been taxed by entreaty and intimidation 
—we have again and again pointed out. There is 
progress whenever they assume their right place, 
and are willing not merely to aid in beneficence, 
but to join in council. Nor can they be more legi- 
timately and gracefully employed, as artists, than 
in being the hosts to delighted audiences, who 
could meet them on no other terms. On Monday 
evening last, the principal singers announced were 
Miss Birch, Miss Messent, Miss A. Manning, and 
Mr. Bodda, with a choir of six gentlemen for con- 
certed music, and Mr. Tilbury to give an organ 
performance.—The people’s Concerts given in St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, are described by the local 
journals as attracting vast and enthusiastic crowds, 

The consecration of a place of worship is an 
event which rarely comes within the sphere of our 
cognizance ; but the opening of the new church at 
Tenbury—built at the cost of the Oxford Professor 
of Music, the Rev. Sir F. G. Ouseley —claims a 
mention in our musical column because there is 
joined to the building a foundation for the liberal 
education of thirty scholars, sons and orphans of 
clergymen, in consideration of their performing 
full choral service. Here, then, is the nucleus of 
another musical institution which may, with con- 
sistent energy in its management, be productive of 
good results. —That the taste for our Cathedral 
music is not dead was emphatically proved the 
other day at Norwich, where a performance in the 
Cathedral in aid of the “‘ Benevolent Choir Fund,” 
attracted thousands (the East Anglian journals 
assure us): and was well worth hearing. 


Handel’s ‘ Dettingen Te Deum’ and Mozart’s 
‘ Requiem’ appear to be the works selected by the 
managers of the Sacred Harmonic Society for their 
opening Concert. We wish that they could be 
prevailed on to enlarge their circle by bringing 
forward Cherubini’s ‘ Requiem.’ 

A burlesque of the melo-drama of ‘ Belphegor’ 
has been produced at the Strand Theatre. It is 
written by Mr. Leicester Buckingham, and is not 
without merit, its allusions being happily chosen. 
Miss Cuthbert, as the hero, makes up into a 
remarkable resemblance of Mr. Charles Dillon, 
and a Miss Thirlwall enlivens the situations with 
some sweet singing that would be charming any- 
where. 

At Sadler’s Wells, Mr. Phelps has been, for the 
last week or two, alternating Hamlet, and Sir John 
Falstaff, in ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor.’ In 
the latter he has acquired an increased reputation, 
and been called on to repeat the character more 
frequently than was expected. Our appreciation 
of Mr. Phelps’s comic powers was long ago ex- 
pressed, and we do not, therefore, feel ourselves 
bound to imitate the wonder at their discovery 
acknowledged by more recent dramatic critics. 
We have sometimes been tempted to think that if 
Mr. Phelps had early taken to comedy, and par- 
ticularly to what are technically termed character- 
parts, he would have accomplished a more profitable 
reputation than that he now enjoys as a tragedian. 
Mr. Phelps’s successes in such characters as Mr. 
Justice Shallow, Bottom the Weaver, Sir John Fal- 
staff, and Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, are all mani- 
festly the result of consummate art, bearing the 
marks of elaborate study as they do. They may 
be thought deficient in the points of spontaneity 
and mellowness, and are subject to the green-room 
charge of ‘‘hardness”; but the thorough-going 
earnestness with which the delineation is made 
complete even to the minutest details must be 
accepted as a compensation. 

Two new dramas were underlined at Drury Lane, 
but it would appear that neither is likely to be 
produced. That by Mr. Robson will, we under- 
stand, be withdrawn altogether. The tragedy by 
Mr. Horne, dependent as it was on the continuance 
of Mrs. Emma Waller’s engagement, must be de- 
ferred.—Mr. Dillon’s promises are many, —since 
the Lyceum bills announce as forthcoming ‘The 
Three Musketeers’—a five-act play, by Mr. West- 
land Marston—and ‘ Othello,’ in which the new 
manager will play the great part.—‘ Dred’ is about 
to be served up in dramatic form to the frequenters 
of the Surrey Theatre.—To judge from the reports 
of drama in the provinces, it appears as if a stock 
piece had been added to the list of serious come- 
dies in Mr. Tom Taylor’s ‘Still Waters,—since 
that work appears to be in request—and successful 
—everywhere. 

We hear from every side, in the country, that 
the journey of Mdlle. Piccolomini has been a dis- 
appointment to those who, by presenting her as a 
prima donna, conceived that they were converting 
her into that character. We announce this be- 
cause the Atheneum has foreign readers, and 
because the journals across the Channel have been 
of late (as we have remarked) filled with statements 
of precisely opposite import.—Among other inci- 
dents which have marked the provincial perform- 
ances of the wandering foreign opera-companies, 
the appearance of Mr. Tennant at Dublin, as 
Ernesto, in ‘Don Pasquale,’ should not be over- 
looked. It is described as having been an appear- 
ance of good promise. 

One of the first of the Winter Concerts at 
Leipsic for the season 1856-7 is to be (or has been) 
devoted exclusively to the music of Dr. Schumann, 
who was long a resident—as a composer and as a 
journalist—in that town.—Similar concerts, we 
perceive, were to be given at Dresden and at 
Hamburgh.—We are informed that Mr. Swift has 
gone to Germany to fulfil some engagements there. 
It is a pity that he was unable to hold his ground 
here at a period when there are not English singers 
sufficient to do the work which is required in 
England.—Herr Wagner, we are told, has arrived 
at the third of his ‘‘ Nibelungen” Operas,—which 
are intended to be represented on four consecutive 





evenings.—A letter from Leopold Mozart, said to 
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have been hitherto unpublished, dated 1784, anj 
referring to the marriage, position, and dissatisfae 
tions of his illustrious son,—now going the roun( 
of the foreign journals,—contains a passage which, 
if it be severe, shows still so shrewd an insight 
into character as to be worth paraphrasing.— 

As to me, I shall preserve the good humour which was 
born in me, and which remains with me still in my old age, 
and hope that everything will be for the best. I should be 
even completely re-assured, if I did not perceive in my so, 
a capital defect,—which is, that either he loves his ease tog 
much—is too patient—too indolent—or too audaci eae 
It is these two extremes which have the mastery over him, 
—too much or too little: no intermediate way of action, 
So soon as he is sheltered from want, he gives himself, 
pause, and does nothing more. When he sets to work, he 
feels his superiority, and wishes on the spot to make his 
fortune. Nothing, to believe him, ought to stop him ; and 
it is precisely the most capable persons—the men of gening 
—who ter the most obstacl 

Signor Verdi has contracted, it is said, to pro 
duce a new opera at the Teatro Fenice, Venice, in 
January. 











MISCELLANEA 

Woolnough’s Standard Eunotal Portfolios.—The 
marking peculiarity of this neat-looking portfolio 
for manuscripts or music, seems to be a sacrifice of 
expansiveness and elasticity, to such a stiffness of 
back as gives the leaves collected the appearance 
of a volume. This, of course, limits the capacity 
of the portfolio; but, under circumstances, may 
have its special use. 

Recovery of Waste Places.—An attempt has been 
recently made to interest the labouring poor in the 
neighbourhood of Arlington, Cranfield, and the 
surrounding villages, by distributing gratuitous 
tickets to the lectures’ just commenced for the 
season by the Literary Institution at Arlington, 
A portion of the lecture-room being appropriated 
for their accommodation, no less than two hundred 
persons, comprising farm labourers, market-gar- 
deners, &c., with their families, gladly availed 
themselves of the opportunity to attend. The 
result has been so satisfactory that it is intended 
to continue the admissions during the winter 
months once a fortnight. 

Roman Wall.—At the October meeting of the 
Society of Antiquaries, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Dr, 
Bruce read a paper on the Roman Wall from the 
Forth to the Clyde, which has been all but oblite- 
rated by the modern works at canal and railway, 
Dr. Bruce, after pointing out minute particulars 
and drawing comparisons betwixt the work (of 
Antoninus) and the other north country Roman 
wall (by Hadrian), stated that tradition still points 
to the time when, not more than 140 or 150 years 
ago, it was the only channel of direct communica- 
tion between Newcastle and Carlisle. At this 
time the commerce was carried on by means of 
pack-horses; and so deficient was the road in ac- 
commodation, that the carriers had to form their 
own encampments at their various resting-places, 
Dr. Bruce, in continuation, stated that the remains 
of some of the stations are still very distinct, espe- 
cially at Barr Hill, at Kirkintilloch, and at Castle 
Hill. Barr Hill is near the centre of the line, and 
its summit is the highest between the two seas. It 
commands an extensive view of a very cold and 
wild and desolate region. The belt of country 
occupied by the wall is on the whole flat, but a 
number of small basaltic hills seem to play around 
this central summit like the short and broken waves 
of an angry sea. Here was an immense swamp 
called the Dollater Bog, to the north of the wall. 
The entrenchments of the camp are boldly marked 
on the summit of the hill, and remains of buildings 
within them are still to be seen. But the most 
remarkable feature of this part of the line is the 
fosse of the dyke. It is cut, in a]l its dimensions 
(40 feet broad and 35 deep), out of the solitary 
trap rock. 





To CoRREsPONDENTS.—M. A. B.—J.H.S.—J. W.—L. M. T- 
—‘** Howitzer "—E. A.—E. H.—Dr. J. 

We are obliged to M. (Clifton) for drawing our attention 
to the publication, and have laughed heartily at his epi- 
grams. The man, we agree, is emulous of the fame of 
Edmund Curll, another unconscious tool, as will appear 
hereafter; but we are not, at present, disposed to humour 
him, and must therefore decline to publish. 


Errata.—Page 1222, col. 2, lines 59-60, for “ M. Hittorf 
Munber,” read M. Hittor/, Member ; 1 67, for “M. Zhaut,” 
read M. Zanth. 
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Edinburgh: Thomas Constable & Co. London: Hamilton, 
0. 





By J.G. GREENWOOD, B.A. Professor of the Languages 
and Literature of Greece and Rome in Owens College, Man- 
chester. Small 8yo, [November 


Vv. 


Quain’s Anatomy. New Edition. 


By Dr. SHARPEY and Mr. ELLIS, Professors of Anatomy 
and Physiology in University College, London. A New and 

heaper Edition. 400 Illustrations. 3 vols. small 8yvo. 
[This month, 


VI. 


Kirkes and Paget's Handbook of 
Physiology. New Edition. 


Many Lillustrations. Third Edition. Small 8vo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
(Neat week. 


Vil. 
Elliss Demonstrations of Ana- 
tomy. New Edition. 


A GUIDE to the KNOWLEDGE of the HUMAN BODY by 
DISSECTION. Fourth Edition. Small Syo. 12s. 6d. cloth. 
(This month, 

VIII, 


Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of 


Astronomy. 


A COMPANION WORK to the ‘HANDBOOK of NATU- 
RAL PHILOSOPHY.’ 37 Plates and 200 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 
small 8yo. 108. cloth. 


Ix. 


Dr. Lardner’s Handbook of 
Natural Philosophy. 


With 1,334 Illustrations. Complete in 4 vols. 12mo. 208. 

*x%* Each Volume is complete > itself, and is sold separately, as 
under :— 

MECHANICS, 357 Illustrations, 1 vol. 53. 


HYDROSTATICS, PREUMATICSand HEAT, 
292 Illustrations, 1 vol. 58, 


OPTICS, 290 Illustrations, 1 vol. 5s. 
ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, and ACOUS- 


Just published, 1 vol. cloth, price 5s 
ECORDS of LONGEVITY ; containing the 


Names, with A; Age Place, a8 , pao of. aa, of nearly 4,000 
Persons who attained the Age of 100 Years and upwards with an 
Introductory Discourse aa ITAL as ag 

By TH ao AILEY, 
Author of Annals of 
London: Darton & = Holborn-hill. 


NEW EPIC POEM. 
This day, in post 8vo. price 68. cloth gilt. 
ERNON, a TALE OF THE SEA. By 
HENRY BATE, M.R.C.S. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue & Co. 25, Paternoster-row. 


SUMMER JOURNAL FOR ENTOMOLOGY. 
Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 9s. 


E ENTOMOLOGIST’S WEEKLY IN- 
TELLIGENCER, for Lea’ aoutetning Notices of the Capture 
of many thousand Insects this 

WINTER JOURNAL a ENTOMOLOGY. 

On Saturday, October 25, price 2d. 
E SUBSTITUTE; or, Entomological Ex- 
change Facilitator, and Entomologist’s Fire-side leteiatone 
This will be continued weekly for twenty weeks, and will con-- 
tain Lists of Duplicates and Desiderata, and Notices of Summer 


Rambles, &e. 
Lo t, Bishopsgate-street ; 


ndon: E. N a 
W. Kent 7 Co. 51, 52, ae -row. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, illustrated with Pilates, 
Just published, feap. 8vo. sewed, price 28. 6d.; by post, 28. 8d. 
EAR in HEALTH and DISEASE, with 
ctical Remerks. on the Prevention of Deafness. 
8 BY the Di Dis mebony a4 24 a ‘tt Ear. 
urgeon to the for Diseases of the 
. London : Renshaw, 356, Strand. 
MR. HUNT ON STAMMERING. 
Just published, price 3s. 6d. ; by post, 38, 10d. 
TREATISE on the CURE of STAM- 


MEBIEG, &. By JAMES nurs. MES.L. 
treatise 8 os a ——_ Lo f science, which he has 








— + 








Pra 








“Mr. Hun 
most su: rally 1 e many testi- 
monials to that success which mi are soured through the volume.” 
Notes and Queries. Se 6 1856. 


“The of a gentl much 
knowledge, ‘who inherited from his er the duty of re ~ he og 
<j —_ oy a a et oe ae common sense, 
and matured experience.”— oui ‘or September, 1 
mndon an ay at the anther, 8, New 


London : —— & Co. By post 
NOTICE TO AUTHORS OF PROSE AND POETICAL 
WORKS. 





Burlington-street. 





Now ready, 


How to PRINT, and WHEN to o PUBLIBES = 
Pd Pimeticl Adie gathe Eitheot Publication of Books 
free an ee 12 stamps. 

Saunders & ShSe Poa, Om onduit-street ; 


THE YOUNG POET'S ASSISTANT. By 











London ; JoHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-st. 


TICS, 395 Illustrations, 1 vol. 58 


AN OLD REVIEWER. Price 2s. post free. 
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THE WORKS OF ANDREWS NORTON, 

A TRANSLATION of the GOSPELS, with 
NOTES. By ANDREWS NORTON, In 2 vols. Bro. cloth, 

Vol. I. of pp. viii. and 444. Vol. Il. pp. iv. and 566. Price 24s. 
INTERNAL EVIDENCES of theGENUINE- 
NESS of the GOSPELS. Part I. Remarks on ey. and 
the Gospels, with particular Reference to Strauss’s ‘ Life of Jesus.’ 
Part If. Portions of an Unfinished Work. By Andrews Norton 


In 1 vol. pp. xvi. and 310, 8vo. cloth, price 10s. 6d, 
Triibner & Co. 12, Paternoster-row, London. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
OWE’S BRITISH and EXOTIC FERNS 


will be published on the 15th of October, 1856, in royal 8vo. 
rice 143., containing Fifty Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
gravings. 
London: Groombridge & Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


LITERAL TRANSLATION of the NEW 
TESTAMENT, on Definite males of Translation. with an 
En nglich Version of the same: in Nine Parts. By HERMAN 
ETTER, Author of * Rules for ascertaining the Sense 
conveyed i in Ancient Greek Manuscripts.’ 
j a gaa Co. 48, Paternoster-row ; and J, Bumpus, 158, Oxford- 
street. 


HE CROSS ROADS, and ANALYSIS of 
the LORD’S PRAYER. In Verse. By H. F. DARNELL, 
ueen’s College, Cambridce. Written for the Schools of St. John’s, 
a. and suitable also for Family Use. 8vo. cloth gilt, price 
pos! 
Published and sold by George Simms, St. Ann’s-square, Man- 
chester. 


HE CAMPAIGN in the CRIMEA, Vol. Il. 
An Mierig ey by GEORGE BRACKEN BURY: 
accompanied e Plates, from Drawings taken on the 
spot by WILTTAD. SIMPSON. Size, royal 8vo. price elegantly 
bound, 21s. ; or coloured, 423., just ready. 
Paul & Dominic Colnaghi & Co. 13 and 14, Pall Mall East, Pub- 
lishers to Her Majesty. 

















Second Edition, price Eighteenpence, postage free, 


YOVERNMENT APPOINTMENTS : a com- 
plete Guide to, and to the Civil Service Examinations. By 
JAMES C. HURST, H.M.C.S. “Is all that can be desired.”— 
Dispatch. “Is genuine and practical. ”— Weekly Times. “Contains 
all the necessary information.”—Literary Gazette. “Is a most 
useful manual.”—Critic. ‘* Contains the general information re- 
quired by those in search of Government appointments.”—Sun. 
Relfe Brothers, 150, Aldersgate-street. 


URKISH LANGUAGE.—Redhouse’s Turk- 
ish Dictionary, both parts, Turkish-English and English- 
Turkish, 2 vols. in 1, 8vo. 1857, cloth, published at 2l,—Barker’s 
Turkish Grammar, Dialogues ‘and V ocabulary, 12mo, 1854, cloth, 
4s.—Barker’s Turkish Reading-Book, 8vo. 1854, cloth, 14s,—Faris- 
el-Shidiac’s Arabic Grammar, Dialogues and Vocabulary, 12mo. 
1855, cloth, 5a. 
*ye Travellers to Turkey, eee. Palestine, and Egypt, should 
get the above Works before startin 
Bernard Quaritch, Oriental Boskseller, 15 and 16, Castle-street, 
—a London. 
*x* B. QUARITCH’S CATALOGUE of Rare, Valuable and 
Curious | V Vorks, comprising 500 Oriental Books and MSs. ‘gratis. 





HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME, ON A NEW PLAN, 
Large 8vo. strongly bound, price 6s, 


HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK; 
or, Grammatical and Idiomatical French Manual, prepared 
expressly for the use of English learners. By A. HAVET, French 
Master, Glasgow Atheneum, &c. This theoretical and 


ractical 
work, which is in use in many public and 


rivate schools, is the 
only book required by beginners, being at the same time adapted 
to the most advanced students. it contains :—I. rogressive 
French Reading-Book—II. Copious Vocabularies—III. A com- 

ete Accidence and Syntax, exhibiting a continual comparison 

tween the English and the French Languages—IV. Freuch 
Lessons illustrative of all the Idioms—V. Abundant Exercises— 
VI. French Conversations upon all topics, &c. 

A specimen of 16 pages forwarded free to any one applying to 
Monsieur A. Havet, Collegiate School = 

London: Dulau & Co.; W. Allan impkin & Co. 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR LAYCOCK. 
Just published, in crown 8vo. price 6s. 
ECTURES on the PRINCIPLES and 
METHODS of MEDICAL OBSERVATION and KE- 
SEARCH, for > use of Advanced Students and Junior Prac- 
titioners. THOMAS LAYCOCK, M.D. 
Professor of the Bractice of Medicine, and of Clinical Medicine, 
e University of Edinburgh, 
Edinburgh : “s & C. Black. 





London: Longman & Co. 





In 8vo. cloth lettered, price 5a, 6d. free of postage, 


N NERVOUS DISORDERS. Illustrated 
with numerous interesting Cases of Excitement, Depression, 

and rag 2 3, With the Modes of Practice which were successfully 
pm ted. By Dr. MADDOCH, formerly Physician to the Malling 


AY Uvidentiy the results of a sound judgment and extensive 
observation.”— Asylum Journ 
Simpkin, Marshall & Co. Stationers’-court; H. 


Bailli¢re, 219, 
Regent-street. 





This day is published. price 2a. o. by post, 23, 8d. 
the Fourth Edit 


TD) Wretare ote Practically. Tilustrated as to 
y 


Nature, Causes, and Treatment. JAMES YEARSLEY, 
. Surgeon to the Metropolitan Ear Infirmary, 32, Sackville- 
ae Piccadilly. 
Also, by the same Author, 


A TREATISE on THROAT AILMENTS. 
Price 5s. by Post, 58, 4d. 7 5 
m: John Churchill, New Burlington-street. 
Just published, in 3 vols. mayer ne with Portraits, price 18s. 
in clo 


IARLY YEARS and LATE REFLEC- 
TIONS. In 3vols. By CLEMENT CARLYON, M.D. late 
iver of Pembroke College, Cambridge 
. and II. contain, among hen. Notices of Coleridge—Sir 
Davy—Bishops Middleton and Heber—Dr. Gl anand Sir 
Walter cott ; with a Memoir of John Abernethy, 

Vol. III, which may be had separatel.  OOmprises, in addition 
to a Memoir of Hen Martyn, Consi erations connected with 
Dea d es—with Health and Longevity—with Dreams— 
Plurality of —e various points of deep interest in Philo- 
sophy and Divinit: 

Lenten: Whittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane, 








us | RETURNING BANNER. By T. K. 
HERVEY. See* TITAN’ for October. Price 1s. post free, 
Edinburgh: J. Hogg. London: R. Groombridge & Sons. 


Price 28. 6d. each, 
D= PORQUET’S First French Reading-Book, 


Parisian Spitting ook, Parisian Phraseolo; Premiers 
Pas, in French; Foreign Ready-Reckoner of Coins, Weights, and 
Measures; Vocabulaire and wie Genders, in two colours, red 
and blue; Italian Annotations (price 2s. ). 

London: Simpkin, ‘Marshall & Co. 


AILDI ERE’S NEW CATALOGUE of 
ENG . FRENCH,and AMERICAN MEDICAL and 
SCIENTIFIC a d} KS; containing also a List of all the Medical 
Works, and — Prices, published in Paris during 1855 and 1856. 
Gratis, or per p: 
H. Bailliére, English and Foreign Bookseller, 219, Regent-street, 
and at 200, Broadway, New York, U.S. 











The 7th edition, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 92. 
A NEW METHOD of LEARNING to READ, 
WRITE, and tran 4 GERMAN LANGUAGE in SIX 
MONTHS. By H. G. OLLENDORFF. 


A KEY to Ditto, 49. 6d. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON HUMAN RACES. 
Just out, 4th edition, royal 8vo. with 62 coloured Plates and 100 
Wood Engravings, elegantly bound in cloth, price 12. 188 
HE NATURAL HISTORY of MAN. By 
J.C. PRICHARD, M.D. F.R.S. Fourth Edition, with im- 
ee by E. NORRIS, of the Royal Asiatic Society of 


SIX ETHNOGRAPHICAL MAPS, as a 


Supplement to the above. Large folio, coloured, in cloth bds. 11. 4s. 


FUEL AND ITS APPLICATIONS. 
Now ready, New Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. cloth, beautifully illus- 
trated, price 36s. 

HEMICAL TECHNOLOGY ; or, Chemistry 
in its poppe: to the Arts and ‘Manufactures. By 
KNAPP RONALDS and Dr. T. RICHARDSON. Vol. I. in Two 
Parts, Fuel and its Applications, illustrated with 436 Eng avings 
and Six Plates. Vols. Il. and III. of the Chemical Technology 
contain Glass, Potteries, Flour,,Sugar, &c., illustrated with 343 

Engravings and Ten Plates. Price 11. 18. and 10, 2s. per volume. 


AU.—ANATOMY of the EXTERNAL 

FORMS of MAN, for Artists and Sculptors. Edited by 
KNOX, M.D. With Additions. 8vo. Text, and Atlas of 28 Phates, 
4to. coloured, 2. 23.; plain, 11. 4s. 


ILOURENS on HUMAN LONGEVITY and 
the AMOUNT of LIFE upon the GLOBE, Edited by CH. 
MARTEL. 12mo. 33. 


UARTERLY JOURNAL of the CHEMI- 
CAL SOCIETY. 34 Numbers are out, 8vo. 1849—56, each 38. 


ROFESSOR WEISBACH’S MECHANICS 
of MACHINERY and ENGINEERING. 2 vols, 8vo. with 


900 Woodcuts, price 11. 198. 

\ ITCHELL.— MANUAL of PRACTICAL 
ASSAYING, for the use of Metallurgists. Second Edition. 

8vo. with Woodcuts, 1. 18. 





UEKETT. —TREATISE on the MICRO- 
, rg Edition. 8vo. with 300 Woodcuts and 11 


UEKETT.—LECTURES on HISTOLOGY. 


2 vols, 8vo. with 423 Engravings, 11. 8. 6d. 


London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, and 290, 
Broadway, New York. 





us WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
New Series.~No. XX. — 1856. Price 6g, 


Content. 
. Alchemy and Alshenn 
ar . dun hot and Tistorial 
The Pr of Marrie omen. 
IY Bini iy 
ears 
VIL. Billy Novels by La N owelists. 
VII. France before the a of ’89. 
ou = SS ety Engiish Tre . i eee 
temporar: rature: —§1. ~~, iesophy.—§ Z 
Politics and Education.—§ 3. Seience.—§ 4. History, Bi 
Voyages and Travels.—s 5. Belles Tetires oe 
London : John Chapman, 8, King William-street, Strand: 


HE EDINBURGH PHILOSOPHICAL 
JOURNAL for OCTOBER, 1856, price 6s., contains :—1. J, 
Martin on the Northern Drift—2 Transition between Silurian 
oad Old Red and between Old Red and Carboniferous Rocks—3, 
R. Russell on the Storm of 6th and 7th of February, 1856—4. Dr, 
A. Smith on the Freparetion of Sugar and Arrack in Ceylon—5. 
Camille Dareste on the Animalcules which give a Red Colour to 
the Sea—6. Description of a New Species of Echeneis—7. Prof. 
Rogers on the Discovery of Paradoxides in the altered Rocks of 
Eastern Massachusetts—8, On the Lignites of the Giant’s Cause- 
way and the Isle of Mull—9. Dr. T. S. Wright on two Tubicolar 
J H. C. Sorby £N the P gene in the ners of the Tay 
= ews—Pr 


SS 





i>} 
= 








Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. London: ae & Co. 


Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 672 pages, 68. 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of MODERN HIS: 
TORY; containing the Rise and Progress of the Principal 
European Nations, their Political History, and the Changes in 
their Social Condition, witha aitory of the Colonies founded by 
Europeans. By W. COOKE TAYLOR, LL.D. 
London: 35 ohn W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 


Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 560 pages, 68. 
TUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT HIS- 
TORY; pest the Political History, Geographical 
pesto and Social State of the Principal Nations of Antiquity, 
digested soe Ac Ancient Writers, and Illustrated by the Dis- 
coveries of Modern Scholars and d Wravellers. By W. COOKE 
TAYLOR, ut D. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 











8vo, 63, 6d. 
I ONGER EXERCISES in LATIN PROSE 
COMPOSITION ; chiefly Translated from the Writings of 
Modern Latinists. With a Commentary and ig on the 





best mode of forming a correct Latin style. By JOHN W, DO- 
NALDSON, D.D. iene Head Master of Bury School. 
London: John W. Parker & Son, West Strand. 

ACON’S NOVUM ORGANUM ; In- 

troduction, Notes, and Summary; together with: an Appendix 
on the Deductive and Inductive Methods. By the Rev. J. S. 
BREWER,M.A. Professor of the a Language and Litera: 
ture in King’s College, London. 

King’s College, pve 





Just published, with 





mneteniions, 2 vols. 8vo. cloth 
gilt, price 4 
AS MALA;; or, HINDOO ANNALS of the 
PROVINCE of GOUZERAT. in Western India. By ALEX- 
ANDER KINLOCH FORBES, of the Hon. East India Com- 
pany’s Civil Service. 
Richardson Brothers, 23, Cornhill. 


CHEAPEST AND BEST FRENCH PHRASE BOOK. 
Third Thousand, 
HE TOURISTS’ SHILLING VADE 
UM: a Conversation Book, in French and English, on 
anew ~¥ complete plan, by which everything essential is com 
prised in a clearly printed volume, of a size for the ‘waistcoat 
eres or reticule, and neatly done up. Price only One Shilling. 
t includes, besides Maps, all necessary information as to Routes, 
Hotels, Money, &c. 
London: Lambert & Co. 462, New Oxford-street. Amiens : Caron 
& Lambert; and sold at all Railways and Seacoast Towns. 
Also, just issued by the same Publishers, 
Mrs. 8. C. HALL’S celebrated POPULAR 


TALES, A book of amusement for Steam or Rail. Sixth 
Thousand. 22. 








PROFESSOR SYME’S SURGERY. 





rn 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, revised, 8vo. 14s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF SURGERY. 


By JAMES SYMHE, F.R.S.E., 


Professor of Clinical Surgery in the University of Edinburgh. 
JoHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





NEW AND IMPORTANT WORK ON THE BRITISH FERNS, 
ILLUSTRATED BY NATURE-PRINTING. 
Now ready, in Imperial Folio, price £6 6s., half bound in morocco, the 


FERNS OF GREAT BRITAIN, NATURE-PRINTED 


By Henry Brappory, with full Descriptions of therr different Species and Varieties 
by Txos. Moore, F.L. S., and edited by Dr. LinDLEY. 

This splendid folio work contains upwards of fifty large plates of Ferns and their 
varieties, represented by NaturE-Prryrinc—a process wherein Nature engraves 
herself, as it were, and presents the Fern in its exact size and form, almost fac-simile 
—with the minutest marks of venation and fructification. 


“ Whoever desires to know plants out of doors by sight, and to be reminded of them in-doors by faithful copies, 
can do no better than lay up for himselfa store of these pictures which Nature-Printing puts at his disposal.” 


—Examiner. 





BRADBURY AND EVANS, 11, BOUVERIE-STREET. 
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THE NEW VOLUME OF DR. ROBINSON’S TRAVELS IN THE 
HOLY LAND. 


On Wednesday, with New Maps and Plans, 3 vols. 8vo. 


BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN PALESTINE 
AND THE ADJACENT REGIONS: 


Being a JOURNAL of TRAVELS in the YEARS 1838, and of LATER RESEARCHES in 1852, 
now first Published. 


By the Rev. PROFESSOR ROBINSON, D.D. 





Also, separately, for the purchasers of the First Edition, with Two Maps, 8vo. 


DR. ROBINSON’S LATER BIBLICAL RESEARCHES IN 
THE HOLY LAND: 


BEING A JOURNAL OF TRAVELS IN THE YEAR 1852. 


‘* With this volume closes, of course, the record of my personal observations in the Holy Land. The principles 
aceording to which it has been prepared are the same with those which lie at the basis of my former work. If it shall be 
deemed a worthy supplement to that work, I shall be satisfied. To these my Biblical Researches in the Holy Land, the 
fruit of thirty years of preparation, and of personal travels in 1838 and 1852, I can hope to add nothing more. The work 
is now published as a whole, and ina permanent form. It will be seen by the Map that the Routes of the different years 
ravely coincide.”—Author’s Preface. 


JouN Murray, Albemarle-street. 





THE LATEST ACCOUNT OF VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 
Just published, in 8vo. with 15 Illustrations and a Map, price 14s. cloth, 


A RESIDENCE IN TASMANIA. 


By CAPTAIN H. BUTLER STONEY, 99th Regiment. 
London: SuirH, Exrper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





DR. CONOLLY’S NEW WORK ON INSANITY. 


Just published, in 8vo. price 14s. cloth, 


THE TREATMENT OF THE INSANE, 
WITHOUT MECHANICAL RESTRAINTS. 


By JOHN CONOLLY, M.D. 
London: SmirH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
i. 3. 
TENDER AND TRUE: a Story | ERLESMERE; or, Contrasts of 


of Married Life. By the AUTHOR of ‘CLARA CHARACTER. By L. 8. LAVENU. In 2 vols. 
MORISON.’ In 2 yols. 


2. 
YOUNG SINGLETON. By, 


TALBOT GWYNNE, Author of ‘The School for 
Fathers.’ 





4. 


PERVERSION; or, the Causes 


and CONSEQUENCES of INFIDELITY. A Tale for 


In 2 vols. | the Times. Second Edition. In 3 vols. 





NEW WORK BY HOLME LEE. 


Nearly ready, in 2 vols. 


KATHIE BRANDE 
THE FIRESIDE HISTORY OF A QUIET LIFE. 


By HOLME LEE, 
Author of ‘Gilbert Massenger,’ ‘ Thorney Hall,’ &c. 


London: SmirH, Exper & Co. 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready, price 2d. Weekly, and 10d. Monthly, 


THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE: 


An Illustrated Periodical of Literature, Art, Science, Social Progress, and 
Family Life. 
Edited by JOHN SAUNDERS and WESTLAND MARSTON. 


CONTENTS of No. Il. 


Principal Engraving, ‘The Death of Chatterton,’ by Henry Wallis—Opinions of Miss Martha Trimmins—Sir David 

Brewster, K.H. &c. on the Stereoscope—Sonnet, by 8y dney Dobell—Engraving, ‘Repose,’ a Study in Marble, by A. Munro 

—A Low Marriage, a Tale, by the Authoress of ‘John Halifax, Gentleman’—The Legend of the Sangreal, by R.A. 
Vaughan, B.A —A Bath in the Pyrenees—The Home, with Engraving. 


Sold by all Booksellers. No. I. will be sent from the Office, post free, on réceipt of two postage stamps; or the Work 
will be supplied regularly in the same way at 3s. 3d. a Quarter in Numbers, and 3s. in Parts. 


London: Published by the NationaL MacazinE Company (Lamrep), 25, Essex-street, Strand. 
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LASEGUE’ S FRENCH PROSE recommended 
by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 5th Piiiice. Price 38. 6d. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo-place, Pall Mal. 


On the 15th instant, in 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth, price 2ls. 


STORIES by an ARCHASOLOGIST and his 


ENDS. 
Contents.—The Dibliophilis 8 Story . The Lost Books of Livy. 
Bee Botanist’ s Story: The Crimson Drop.—The Numisma‘ sts 
: The Pentadrachm of Prodan. he English Archeolo- 
‘ir Persecutors.—The Sur- 
fon 's Story : mperial Barber.—The Young Painter’s Story : 
"he Student. of the Vatican.—The Biographer’s Sto: The Field 
of May.—The Spaniard’s Story : The Aul Tetes.—The English Arch- 
sologist’s Second Story: The re the Tapestry. — The 
Spaniard’s ene Story: The Manola of Puerto-deSanta-Marin, 
Bell & Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. 


N ESSAY on the EXISTENCE and 
ATTRIBUTES of the DEITY. By EDWARD STEELE, 

LL.D., University College, London 

Bell w Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 4to. cloth, price 4/. 14s. 6d. 
ie DICTIONARY of the oe 
UAGE. Combirting Explanation with Etymol 
-—e ‘coptousi illustrated oe Pa ‘we the best Authorities. 
By C RICHAR ew Edition, with & a 
ean, containing additional W it and further illustra- 


“The Words—with those of the same Family—are traced to their 


Ori 
Thee Explanations ool Gonueed from the Primitive Meaning 
Sisugh the various Usa: 

The cp are areani ed Sarenaleicaliz, from the Earliest 
Period to the beginning of the Present 

“ In most cases Richardson’ 's Dictionar ryan only one from which 
Ican neces you effectual help, for it is isthe coy’ Sam one, in 
which Etymology assumes the dignity of a Science, will put you in 
the right position for judging why the Word has been suggested to 
you.”—Trench on the Study of Words. 

*,* The SUPPLENES vv A. 4to. cloth, price 12s. 


the same Author, 
with all the EX- 











A SMALLER. "EDITION, 
PLANATIONS and BIYMOLOGIES, but without the Quota- 


tions. Svo. cloth, nee 
i « ‘Daldy, 186, Fleet-street. 
Just completed, in 10 vols. of 540 pages, feap. Svo. price 6s. each, 


as , DRAMATIC WORKS of SHAKE- 
ARE. The Text completely revised, with rots — 
ey Headings, by SAMUEL ren SINGER, F 
The LIFE of the POET, and a CRITICA Y 
Play, by. Wirt AM W ATKIS S LLOYD, Mt Mp go 
ir. Singer has produced a text, the accuracy of which cannot 
be surpassed in the present state of antiquarian cal ——— 
knowledge. The only future improvements we can hope for m' 
proceed from the discovery of new documents, and the pon ca an 
of archeological research. An admirable Life of the Poet, by Mr. 
Lloyd. accompanies this edition."—Daily News. 
*,.* Also, a Large Paper Edition, in 10 vols. 
uniform with Mr. Pickering’s crown 8vo. Classics, price 4l. 108. 
Beil & Daldy, 186, Fleet t-street. 


THE ONLY COMPLETE EDITION. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


HE MAYFLOWER;; or, Eietches af Scenes 

and Characters among the Descendants of t he ay By 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER:STOWE, With the Pr fo face by her 
Sister, CATHERINE E. BEECHER. 1s. cloth 


Also, extracted from the a 


FOUR WAYS of OBSERVING the SAB- 
Sketches from the Note-Book of an Elderly Gentleman. 

Tinea Edition, price 
Hodson, Pubtisher, 22, Portugal- street, Lincoln’s Inn, London. 


Just published, price 57. 5s, demy folio, half bound russia, gilt top 
A NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF 


IZARS’ ANATOMICAL PLATES, with a 
SUPPLEMENT, containing in all 113 Plates, Sieteuned 
after Nature with Descriptive Letter-press same size as Plat: 
The SUPPLEMENT contains 10 P.iartes, ilustrating me 
Minute Anatomy of the Nerves of the Head and 
= of the Female Breast, the Anatomy of the Male Pestis, the 
of the W Perineum and Pelvis, and may be had 
cpanel 0 


» price ¥ 
“JOHN LIZARS, F.R.8.E. 
Late Professor of Buarsery to the Royal College of Surgeons, and 
Senior Operating Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary of Edinburgh. 
-H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; and George Philip & Son, 32, Fleet- 
street, London. and Liverpool. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
\ ILLIAMS & NORGATE’S CLASSICAL 
CATALOGUE. Greek and Latin Classics, their Com- 

mentaries, Archxology. Philology, = H 

graphy, Roman Law. Oct. 1856, (1 Stam 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S THEOLOGICAL 
CATALOGUE. German and French Fathers; Philosophy 
and Metaphysics. Oct. 1855. (1 Stamp.) 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S FRENCH CATA- 
LOGUE. History, oom, got om, Novels, and General 
Literature. March, 1856. (1 Pp.) 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S GERMAN 
CATALOGUE. General Literature, —— Travels, Fine 
Arts, Novels,&c. July,1856. (1 Stam 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE’ S MAP CATA- 
LOGUE. Foreign Maps and Atlases. Wall Maps for 
Schools, Aug. 1856. (1 Stamp.) 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LINGUISTIC 
CATALOGUE. European Languages. Books in and on 70 
Languages and Dialects. Dec. 1355, (1 Stamp.) 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S ORIENTAL 
CATALOGUE. Arabic, Sanscrit, Persian, Zend, Chinese, 
Egyptian, Coptic,and other Oriental, African, and Polyne- 
sian Languages,—In the Press, in Nov. (1 Stamp.) 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S SCIENTIFIC 
CATALOGUE. Natural History, Zoology, Comparative Ana- 
tomy, Entomology, Botany, Mineralogy. Geology, a 
Chemistry. Mathematics, Astronomy, Mechanics, Physi 
Optics, &c. &—In the Press, in Oct. (1 Stamp.) 

GERMAN WORKS are charged 3 Shillings per 


thaler.. FRENCIL WORKS generally 10 pence per franc. 
London: 14, Henrietta-street, ovent-garden. 




















istory, and Geo- 





Edi nburgh : 20, South Frederick-street. 
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Now ready, price 6d., by post 7d. 


UIZOT on the SUCCESS of the ENGLISH 


BBVOLUTIONS. 
and a ~ Oe e. Bea 
London: W. Kent & Ge. ‘sl and 52, Paternoster- “row. 


WORKS OF THE LATE MRS. LEE, 
(Formerly Mrs. Bowdich). 
Third 


he AFRICAN WANDERERS. 
Edition. With Eight Engravings. Fcap. 8vo. 58. cloth. 


St THOMAS; or, the Adventures of a Cornish 
fg mmm in Western Africa, With Illustrations. Feap. 8vo. 


*y% Mrs. Lee’s last Work. 


A Nrisorsot A of the HABITS 
Weir. 





and IN- 


STINCTS of ANIMALS, With Illustrations by Harrison | 


2 vols. 58. 
Vol. r MAMM [AL 
Vol. 11. BIRDS, FISHES, and REPTILES. 


DVENTURES in AUSTRALIA; or, the | 


Wanderings of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. | 
With Illustrations. Second Edition. 5s. cloth. 


FAMILIAR NATURAL HISTORY. With 
40 Dilnsientions by H. Weir. Super-royal 16mo. 3s. 6d. cloth ; 
68. coloured, gilt edges. 


PLATING AT SETTLERS ; or, the Faggot 
eal = Illustrated by Gilbert. 2s. éd. ‘cloth ; 38. 6d. coloured, 
& 


E SAYINGS and DOINGS of ANIMALS, 
In Twelve Stories. Illustrated by Archer. 2s, 6d. cloth ; 
3s. 6d. coloured, gilt edges. 


rE, PLANTS, and FLOWERS: their 
ties, Uses, and Influences, With Eight beautiful 
coloured Groups of Flowers, by J. Andrews. 
gantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 
Griffith & Farrar (late Grant & Griffith), corner of St. Paul's 
Churchyard. 


8vo. price 158. ele- 





Just published, crown 8vo. price 1s, 

E OXYMEL PROCESS in PHOTO- 

GRAPHY, Rag? the Use of Tourists ; including the Collodion 
Pree. the “ Pre re eth s of Printing, and a Chapter on the 

reservation net otographic Pictures 
TLiP H F . DELAMOTTE, F.8 
Prefix a at in King’s College, London. 

Illustrated with a few Woodcuts by the Author. 

By the aid of Oxymel, Collodion Plates may be kept sensitive 
for a month or more. is new process is therefore especially 
adapted for travellers. 

London : Chapman & Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


HOTOGRAPHS.—WELLS and GLASTON: 
BURY.—In course of publication, a Series of PHOTO- 
GRAPHS of WELLS CATHEDRAL ‘and GLASTONBURY 
ABBEY. Size, 15 inches by 12 inches. 
Dolamore & Bullock, 30, Regent-street. 








NEW ERA IN ART. 
“Srampep 1n Nature's Movp.” 
Now publishing, 


HOTOGRAPHIC ART-TREASURES ; 
Nature and Art iliustented by Art and Nature ; being a 
Miscellaneous Selection of Subjects engraved by. the Photo- 
galvanographic Company’s Patent Process, from choice Photo- 
gramnic a other Originals, by the most eminent Artists and 
Photographers. 
Part L. will be ready on , a = 29 inst., a peinbed - half- imperial 
folio , with wrapper, Four Plates in each Part, price 52. 
vents 2 Part i. -York Minster—Cedars, Monmouthshire— 
Raglan Castle, Gateway, after original | Positives by Roger Fenton, 
Esq.—The Escape of Tell, after an Etching by Prof. J. N. Geiger. 
Orders received by all Print and Book sellers and Photographic 
Agents ye sect the Kingdom, where specimens of the Engray- 
ings ma; 


or, 


new method of engraving, the uncertainty of colour 
oak the apie to fade, so objectionable in photographs, is obvi- 
ated, while the etsiland touch of Nature is faithfully anedaasds 
Inventor, Herr Pretsch. Resident Photographer, Koger Fenton, 


‘London : Patent Photo-galvanographic Company, Holloway- 
road, Islington. 


Just published, Second Edition, 18. ; per post, 1s. 2d. 


RACTICAL PHOTOGRAPHY, on Glass 
and Paper: a Manual qontaining simple Directions “eg ~ 
Production of Portraits and Views by the Agency of Light, in- 
cluding the Collodion, Albumen, Calotype Waxed Paper, and 
Positive Taner Processes. To which is added. o naeer on the 
Meth Taking Stereoscopic Pictures ; one on 
. Failures, their Causes and Remedies.’ "By éH ARLES ‘A. LONG. 
Pe ar by Bland & Long, Photographic Apparatus Makers 
Operative Chemists, 153, Yeet-street, London. 





CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES.— 
The COUNCIL a 5 of ee GREAT EXHIBITION 
an 
FIRST-CLASS => AL of the FRENCH EXPOSITION 
of have been awarded to 
“SMITH & BECK, 
“ For the excellence of their Microscopes.” 
An Illustrated Pamphlet fully describing 
their EDUCATIONAL MICROSCOPE, price 102 
forwarded on receipt of six postage stamps. 
Also will shortly be Fablished, —— Descriptions of their 
Five other more expensive Microscop 
A CATALOGUE for MARCH, aks to be had on application. 
b CoLEMAN-STREET, Lonpon. 


| wey IZED PAPER, carefully prepared 
by_R. W. THOMAS, Chemist, &o., 10, Pall Mall. Five- 

Shilling ' Sample Quires of this paper, 

| posting, can be had on receipt o 

| office order, to RICHARD W. THOM 

| | PHoToGRar PHY. — Gratis. — Mr. Taomas’s 

Paper of Instructions for the Use of his prepara- 

| tion of Collodion, 4 PX ylo-lodide of Silver,” sent free on receipt of 

| two stamps for postage ; or may be had bound on receipt of sixteen 

stamps.—Address R. 'W. Tuomas, Chemist, &c., 10, Pall Mall. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS, APPA- 
RATUS, AND LENSES. 
R W. THOMAS, Cuemist, &c.,10, Patt Matt, 
« Sole Maker of the XYLO-IODIDE of SILVER, and 
Manufacturer of Pure Photographic Chemicals and Apparatus. 
In the APPARATUS coe phd of this E: 








‘put up in suitable cases for 
a ee by stamps or post- 
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METEOROLOGY. 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA'S 


PATENT MAXIMUM and MERCURIAL 
MINIMUM THERMOMETERS, 
the onty Instruments of the kind adapted for transmission to 
India and the Colonies,—with reference to which the following 
TESTIMONIALS are submitted :— 

COPY. 

“ As regards your Patent Maximum Thermometer, it acts ad- 

mirably, and leaves scarcely anything to be desired. It has never 

out of order during the four years I have had it in constant 
use at the Observatory, and it does not seem possible to put it out 
of order, except by, the destruction of the instrument. 

(Signed) “James GLaisHeR, F.R.S. Secretary, R.M.S.” 
Copy from the Report of the KEW COMMITTEE of the 
BRITISH ASSOCIATION, 1853-4. 

“ The very ingenious Instrument of Messrs. Negretti & Zambra 
has one quality which, as regards durability, PLAcEs IT ABOVE 
EVERY OTHER FORM OF Maximum THERMOMETER, for when once 
well constructed it can NEVER GET OUT OF ORDER,”—the observer 
having first satisfied himself as to its correctness, may EVER AFTER- 
WARDS USE IT WITH CONFIDENCE, relying that his register will 
not be interrupted by any of those annoyances to which he may 

ave been accustomed in other forms of this Instrument. 

Pe me In my qane your Maximum Thermometer, as 
re generally known, will supersede every pr 
The impossibility of the Index getting out of place, how much 
soever the instrument may be agitated, will always give it the 
preference od every other Maximum ag gE with a 
—— Ind Joun Drew F.R.A.S.” 

NEGR ETTL. & ZAMBRA, Agents for DR. ‘MOFFATTS OZO- 

NOMETER 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, Meteorological Instrument Makers 
to H.R.H. Prince Albert; the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; 
mos nceceg - ooo fociety the Admiralty ; the Hon. Board of 


a 
a 








every kind of first: hotographic ARraib: may be seen, in- 
cluding CAMER SP OLDING, and RIGID, of superior con- 
struction—JO ATED and other STANDS of the best make— 
PRESSURE-FRAMES—GLASS BATHS, arranged for carryin: ng 
the Silver Solutions, thus ip ispencin with the use of a Bottle an 
igs 5 yt ig PERCH ATHS—Ditto ditto, for Plates u 
ING STANDS 


> 











PLATE-HOLDERS, for Preparing large 
Plates with a ee ee ATIC ‘Ditto PLAT NE 
—COLLODION GLASSES—PLATE GLASS, all oe ee d 
edges, and ok, Choice Collection of PASSEPA UTS, 
ex, y for this house. m. original eee ALB 
D and other PAPERS. FRENCH and sees a es 
ER—A great variety of G 

DistEs. PORCELAIN 
e Assortment of 
SES, and every 
ull Instructions for 

+R. Pint Bottle Xe THOMASS XYLO- 

IODIDE of § SILVER: leo Instructions, GRATIS, with the 
HYPO-COLOURING BATH.—Maker of the CYANOGEN SOAP, 
CRYSTAL VARNISH, &c. &c. 


HOTOGEATHY. —Messrs. T. OTTEWILL 
Wholesale, Retail and Export PHOTOGRAPHIC 
APPARATUS Manufacturers;Charlotte-terrace,Caledonian-road, 
London, beg to inform the Trade and Public generally, that on | 
have erected extensive Workshops adjoining their former Sho} 
and having now the largest Manufactory in England for the m 
of Cameras, they are enabled to execute with despatch any orders 
they may be favoured with.—The Materials and Workmanship of of 
a first class. Their Illustrated Catalogue sent free on appli- 
cation. 


OSS’S PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAIT and 

LANDSCAPE LENSES,—These Lenses give correct defi- 

nition at the centre and margin of the picture, and have their 
visual and chemical acting foci coincident. 


Also a la 
RAIT and LANDSCAPE i 
foaulels for the ipenouice of Photography. 
Use, GRATIS, 8. h 








Great Exhibition Jurors’ Report, p. 274. 


aioe =o lenses for Portraiture having the greatest 
satel et uced, by procuring the coincidence of the chemi- 
cal, mero ana visual rays. Thespherical aberration is also very 
carefully corrected, both in the central and oblique pencils.” 

r. Ross has exhibited the best Camera in the Exhibition. It 
is furnished with a double achromatic object-lens, about 3 inches 
in aperture. There is no stop, the field is flat, and the image very 
perfect up to the edg e.” 


A. ROSS, 2, 7 ee thigh Holborn. 
OCKIN’S .OPERATOR’S NEGATIVE 


COLLODION is unsurpassed in sensitiveness and density, 
price 12s. per 20 oz. exclusive of bottles. 
POSITIVE COLLODION ge — sensitiveness and 
delicacy of detail, 6d. per oz., 88. 6d. per 2 


ALBUMESISED PAPER, 173 by u, ya per quire; Waxed 








78.—Amber Varnish, 12s. per pound ; Crystal do., 48. : both 
Le hard immediately without artificial heat.—Lenses and Ap- 
paratus of their own Manufacture.— Pure Chemicals. 


HOCKIN’S ‘PRACTICAL HINTS on PHOTOGRAPHY.’ 
Third Edition, 1s, ; per post 1s. 1d. 


HOCKIN & CO. SS Chemists, 38, Duke-street, Manches- 
ter-square, London (late 289, Strand), 








Special Notice.—Third Division of Profits. 





Tux unusual success which has attended the cautious yet energetic 


operations of this Company has enabled the Directors to add Reversionary Bonuses to Policies on the participating class, 


averaging nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sum insured, 


or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the Premiums paid, 


Parties insuring with this Company do not incur the risk of Copartnership, as is the case in Mutual Offices. 


Established nearly a 


Quarter of a Century. 


Annual Income upwards of £125,000. 


The Funds or Property of the Company, as at 31st December, 1855, amounted to 566,124. 


ment and other approved Securities. 


2s. 6d., invested in Govern- 


UNITED KINCDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY. 


8, WATERLOO-PLACE, Patt Matt, Lonpon. 


CHAS. DOWNES, Esq., Chairman. 
HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, M.P., Deputy-Chairman. 


By order, 


P. MACINTYRE, Secretary. 





oar —— the Observatories at Kew, Toronto, 
Washington, and Victo 
Mess: & Z. received the onty Prize Mepat awarded for 
Meteorological Instruments, London, 1851 ; and an Honourable 
Mention at Paris, 1855, 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA,11, HATTON-GARDEN, LONDON. 


(COMMERCIAL L Ly ASSURANCE 


9, NEW BRIDGE- STRERT. " Plnckfviers, London, 
For LIVES, ANNUITIES, LOANS, and ENDOWMENTS. 
ALFRED T. JAY, Manager. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1838, 
NTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


SOCIETY, for Life Assurance, Survivorships, Annuities, 
Endowments, &e. Capital, 500,0002. Income, 90,0001. per annum. 
No charge for Policy stamps.—Chief Office, 142, Strand. 
EDMOND 8S. SYMES, Chairman, 


HE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 39, King-street, Cheapside, London. 
Established 1834, 

This is a purely Mutual Life Assurance Society, with a Capital 
of 250,0002., invested in Government and Real Securities, created 
entirely by the steady accumulation of the Premiums, and all 

longing to the Members. a A amITNne in force are 1,250,0001, 
and the Income 50,0002. per an 

Detailed Prospectuses and Forms of Proposals, together with the 
List of Bonuses paid on Claims in 1855, ie See Office Accounts 
for the same year, will be given on a wri ine appli- 
cation. CHARLES “NGA L, Actuary. 


EDSTEADS, BATHS, AND LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW- 
ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPARATE DISPLAY of 
Lamps, Baths, and Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at 
once the largest, ye — most varied ever submitted to the 
ublic, and ma’ rices proportionate with those that have 
nded to make his establishment the most distinguished in this 


count: 
.128. 6d. to £12 08. each. 














Bedsteads, from ... 





Shower Baths, from .. . 78. 6d. to £5 158. each, 

Lamps eat er from 68. 0d. to £6 68. each, 
All other kinds at thie same rate.) 

Pure Colza dil. . 48. 8d. per gallon, 


UTLERY WARRANTED.—The most varied 
Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all war- 
ranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S, at prices that 
are remunerative voy he see of the largeness of the sales. 34-inch 
ivory-handled Table Knives, with high shoulders, 11s. per dozen; 
Desserts to match, 10s. ; if to balance, 1s. per dozen extra ; Carvers, 
4s. per pair; larger sizes, from 198. to 268. per dozen ; extra fine, 
ivory, 328.; if with silver ferrules, 37s. to 50s.; white bone Table 
Knives, 78. ‘6d. per dozen ; Desserts, oe 6d. ; Carvers, 2s. 3d. per pair; 
peace horn Table Knives, 7s, 4d. dozen ; Desserts, 68. ; ; Carvers, 
; black wood-handled Table Knives and Forks, 63. per doz. 5 
Table "Steels, from 18. each. The largest Stock in gy of 
Plated Dessert Knivesand Forks, incases and otherwise, and of 
the new Plated Fish Carvers. 


E PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for SILVER. 
—The pen NICKEL SILVER, introduced 20 years 
ago by WILLIAM 8S. BURTON, when PLATED by_the patent 
Messrs. Elkington & Co., is beyond all eal a the very best 
article next tosterling silver that can be em: oyed as such, either 
usefully or ornamentally, as by no possible test can it be distin- 
guished from real silver. Fiddle o hread or 
ld Silver Brunswick King’s 
attern. or ttern. Pattern. 
Table Spoons and Forks, - doz. 38% .. 4 608. 
Dessert ditto and ditto 308. 
Tea ditto 188. .. ooee 
Tea and Coffee Sets, Cruet "and Liqueur Frames, Waiters, Candle- 
sticks, &c., at proportionate prices. All kinds of re-plating done 
by the patent process. 
CHEMICALLY PURE NICKEL NOT PLATED. 
Fiddle. Thread. bas eg 





Table Spoons and pestis me Bicone 12s. .. 288, 308. 
ey pentane d ditto . e <a oe SO lw. OE 
Tead ° coee 58. .. lls. 128, 





se wf additions 'to these ‘extensive premises (already by far 
the largest in Europe), are of such @ character that the entire of 
© the display of the most magnificent 
ONMONGERY (including 
Cutlery, Nickel Silver, Plated Goods, Baths, Brushes, Turners, 

mps, Gaseliers, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bedding, and Be 
hangings), so arranged in Sixteen Lar; Show Rooms as to afford 
to parties furnishing facilities in the selection of goods that 
cannot be hoped for elsewhere. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent (per post) free. 


89, OXFORD-STREET ; 1, 14, 2,and3, NEWMAN-STREET, 
and'4,5,and 6, PERRY’S-PLAGE, London, Established 1899, 
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DENT,. 61, STRAND, and 34 and 35, 

e ROYAL EXCHANGE, Chronometer watch, and Cloak 
Maker, by appointment, to the Queen and nee Al 
Successor to the late E. J. Dent in all his psbent righ and 4 
ness at the above Shops, and at the Clock and Compass yore 
at Some: er of Chronometers, — Aste 
om Turret, and other Clocks, pee hip! 

mpasses, used on board Her Majesty’s weet rvitk Gold 
Gratehes. 6 nuineas ; Gontlecnen’s 10) yo Strong Biiver Lever 
Watches, oe 68. ; Church Clocks, wit 








E PERFECT EIGHT-DAY WATCH. —_— 
A MOST IMPORTANT INVENTION.— ESURE & 
CO., Patentees of the Eight-day Wate 12, Ring WILLTAM. 
STREET, Charing Cross, beg resi ectfully A announce that the 
have succeeded in perfectingan EIGH WATCH, for whic 
atents have been obtained in Reclana, » 4 mee, Belgium. » and 
Holland. These sound English Watches, which do not exoeed in 
size and price the ordinary Watches now in use, require 
wound up only once a week with three turns of the kk key, Aa 
ay with six or seven a thus oa | diminishing 
the wear upon the works. Warranted to FP 00 
ion is solicited. Silver Levers. four holes jeweled, from 
168.; Gold Levers, four holes jewelled, from 16 guineas. 


ENNETT’s PRESENTATION WATCHES. 
65, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 





lection of 


R. ARNOTT’S SMOKE - CONSUMING 

GRATE, sod, SMOKE-CONSU MING COOKING APP ar 
ad 3 for their ens of which a First-Class 

to F. SEW RDS, SON & CO. at the Paris Exhibition. 
By means = this Grate te smoky chimnies are avoided, and an eco- 
nomy of from 40 to 50 per cent. is in the of 
fuel. It contiwass to ive every satisfaction, and is now manu- 
factured at prices commencing at 50s. To be seen in daily operation 
at their Show-Rooms, 42, Poland-street, Oxford-street.—A Pro- 
spectus with testimonials sent on application. 


ARKING LENE MADE EASY.—The 
Pen Su led.—The most easy, FP nine and best 
method of marking Linen Silk, 4." oarse Towels, Books, 


Se, 80 a8 won prevent the Ink or the eek ee of its 
Pinte 


ey CULLETON: 
BIL what ES, rson can use them, er tial te, 
1s.; Name Plate, 2s.; ane Numbers, 28 58. h direc- 
tions, sent post free to an iy = of the ‘kingdom ‘6 on receipt of 
stamps by the Inventor an le Patentee, T. CuLLETON, 2, Long 
Acre, exactly one door from St. Martin’s-lanc, 

imposition, it is necessary to copy the address. 


{LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
And pronounced by HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDKESS to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Sold by ali Chandlers, Grocers, &c. &c. 








—N.B. To prevent 








NETT has just aac ye a very choice 
@oLD pot SILVER WATCHES for 
ee WATCHES. 
Clase. 2nd 3rd Class. 
os 2 40 yan ’ Guineas. 4 Guineas. 
lver 
Every y Watch * skilfully Bxemined’ ‘Timed, al its ‘Performance 
arante 
Having been manufactured for the express purpose of Presen- 
tation, every ‘Woten has received special attention, so that Pusiic 
Boprges who desi resent a valuable and lasting Memorial 
will find an unfailing g Himerkeeper and an a caus Work of Art, at 
a very moderate price. hains to s 
BENNETT'S WATCH P MANUBACTORY, 65, CHEAPSIDE, 


LKINGTON & Co. PATENTEES of the 
ELECTRO-PLATE, MANUFACTURING SILVER- 
SMITHS, BRONZISTS, &e., beg to intimate peer ae nae 
to their ixtensize Stock a large variety of New D in the 
highest Class of Art, which have recently Ee A tas em at the 
Paris Exhibition the decoration of the Cross of the > Legion of 
Honour, as well as the “ Grande e d@’Honneur ” (the only 
. The Council ‘Medal was also award 

to them at the Exhibition in 1851. 

Each article bears LH mark, E. & Co., yuan a Crown; and 
articles sold as being pl by Elkington’s Patent Process affords 
no goes of Re 

x REGENT-STREET, and 45, MOORGATE-STREET, LON- 
i and ot their, MANUFACTORY, NEWHALL-STREE?, 
BIRMIN IN and Drawings sent free by post. 
ae me Gilaine as aol 


HUBB’S LOCKS, with all the RECENT 
IMEROVEMES?S) : STRONG FIRE-PROOF GarEs, 
CASH and DEED BOXES.—Complete Lists of Sizes and Pri 
may be oy Ge Bots ication. 
CHUB re St, Paul’s Churchyard, London; 28, Lord- 
Market-street, Manchester; and Horsley 











street, , Ad. 
Fields, Watecksgin 


PPS’S COCOA.—This excellent Preparation 
is supplied in 11b. and 41b. packets, 1s. 6d. and 9d, 741b. in 
ter, 108, 6d, 
JAMES EPPS, HOMEOPATHIC CHEMIST, 
170, Piccadilly ; 


82, Old Broad-street, City ; and 
112, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury. 


ATTRESSES.-TRELOAR’S COCOA-NUT 
FIBRE is the i gubciinate for yt sang bei: ictus 





durable, elastic, and v erate in price.— Prize 
awarded at the London, Pat sand ae York Exhibitio tions. 
and every partic’ TRELOAR, COCOA- Nour 


FIBRE MANUPACT RER, "23, UpeATE ALLL. LONDON, 





NO CHIMNEY WANTED 
FOR 


RICKETS’ 


ATENT CALORIFERE GAS STOVES 
in CHURCHES, HALLS, or SHUPS. 
For Come or any close apartment, a pipe can be 
tached to convey away the burut air. 


RICKETS’ COaeAF GAS STOVE, 
Made of Sheet-iron, suitable i uke qual Counting Houses, 
Bed-rooms, Cellars, 


Manufactory, AGAR-STREET, strand, London. 


mate MIROIR FACE ET NUQUE. — This 
new Patent Toilet Glass reflects the back of the head as per- 

as it does ry face,and both in one glass at the same time, 
coating lady arrange her back hair with the greatest ease 
3 ai isthe 2 the most unique and complete article ever in- 








RESSING CASES.— At Mr. MECHI’S 


ESTABLISHMENTS, 112, REGENT-STREET, 4, LEA- 
DENHALL-STREET, and CRYSTAL PALACE, are exhibi 
the finest specimens of British euntebaien in SSING 


CASES, Work Boxes, Writing Cases, Dressing Bags, and other 
articles of utility or luxury. A separate depatsment for Papier- 
Maché Manufactures and Bagatelle Tables, Table Cutlery, 
Razors, Scissors, Penknives, Strops, Paste, &c. Shipping Orders 
executed. The same prices charged at all the estab ents. 


ro NG GLASSES.—At NOSOTTI’S 
nufactory may be seen the most extensive Assortment of 
Tooking | Giessen and Gilt Decorations of every description. The 
good taste displayed, the pure and crystal- like calenns of the glass 
and sound workmanship, must insure orders. Regilding, &c. in 
all its branches. Estimates and Book of Designs free. "Pri rices, 
framed complete, plate 80in, by 50 in., 202. ; ay, Db; 1" 151, 206: 60 by 
48, 121. 108. ; 56 by 44, 92. zone 50 by-40, us 108. 40 by 
30, 4l. 108. ; 36 by 24, 31. Every other article pt ened ha 
Established 1922. fa OBOT TE: S, 398 and 399, OX FORD-STREET ; 
3 and 4, Great Chapel-street, Soho, 


SLERS’ TABLE GLASS, CHANDELIERS, 
LUSTRES, &c., 44, Oxford-street, London, conducted in con- 
nexion with their Manufactory, Broad-street, a sta- 
blished 1807. Richly cut and engraved Decanters in gree at variety, 
Wine Glasses, Water Jugs, Goblets, and all kinds of Table Glass 
at exceedingly moderate prices. Cr — glass Chandeliers, of new 
and elegant designs, for Gas or Candles. A large stock of Foreign 
Ornamental Glass always on view. Furnishing 
with despatch. 


LASS and CHINA.—PELLATT & CO. have 
now on view at ae ie lenge SH gaow: ROOMS, Nos. 58 and 59. 
BAKER-STREE UARE, the La: and 
Choicest Rieck of Glass aan China i in ngland, and all cnrked, in 
pais figures, for cash—MANU FACTORY and CHANDELIER 
HOW-ROOMS, WOLLAND- STREET, BLACKFRIARS. 


LECTRIC TELEGRAPHS.—W. REID & 
, Machinists and Telegraph Engineers, respestially, call 
the sshantion of Colleges. and other Seminaries for the Instruction 
oy to their Simple and Cheap ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH 
JMENTS for the Lecture Table, &c., by which the Prin- 
ciples ry this wentep-gorking eas may be xp ained and under- 
stood. resh: Old Broad-street. 
Works, 25 Wniversity-street, Bedford-oquare” The Instruments 
may be seen at the Crystal Palace, 


ODERATOR LAMPS.—For pure taste, 
originality of of design, and extreme beauty of finish, the 
Lamps of le: he. & SON confinna to be looked upon as the 
best in the trade ~ choicest of the patterns belong, moreover, 
exctomively 607 thi: 

ania’ Ay — pris, more or and less likely to get 
out of order, than any other k nd. It i hese important re- 
with the unusual novelty and Soman 
of the designs—that t Pearce’s 's Lamps owe so general a preferen 

Direct Tmpeses of only the finest Oil. 
HOMAS PEARCE & SON 23, Ludgate-hill. 


OCELE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, a Medi- 
cine now in use among all Classes of Society for ‘indigestion, 

Bilious, ven and Stomach moat Pre 
Rint aes, Cons Surgeon eon, 18, New Ormond-street.; and sold aby adi | bs 
Pixes. at 18, 14d, 28, 9d, 48. 6d., and 118, 








orders executed 























pe ite "the dressing-room, prices 24s, and w wards. The 
Patent can also be affixed to any vod Toilet Glass. Drawings and 
rices sent free by post. ‘To be seen only at the Patentees’, Messrs. 
EAL & SON, whose warerooms also contain every variety of 
Toilet Glass that is manufactured, as well as a general asso 
ment ai BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BED-ROUM FUR- 


HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATA- 
coy ly nf of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture, sent 
me HEAL & SON, 196, Tottenham-court-road. 


CHWEPPE’S MALVERN SELTZER 
WATER.—Having i joneed m4 Holy Well Spring at Molva, 
renowned for opus urity, J. 8, & Co. can now yes uce a SELTZER 
WATER with the CHEMICAL and MEDICINAL 
— have rendered Wy ty Spring so a ep og 
hy otass Wai 
Lemonade, at sendin, Liverpool, Bristol, and Derby. Every 
bottle t a red label bearing their 
R. ‘HOWARD, SURGEON -DENTISE, 52, 
REET hee introduced an ENTIRELY NEW 
DESORPTION: at ane CLAL TEETH. eel without 
hey oo perfectly resemble the natura. "teeth 
as not to istinguished rom the originals by the closest ob- 
— they ‘will never change colour or Seong. and will be found 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does not re- 
quire the extraction of roots, or any Fore epeeation, and ve 
suppers and Lepage — that are loose, an 
re Decayed teeth Pay abe 
sound and useful in fF ne» home from Ten till Five. 


p. YOU BRUISE YOUR OATS YET ?— 
fn Basein BRUISERS, Chaff Cutters; Mangles, 
508.; Firs Mills ; Implements 20 per cent. lower. Ee 
pairs done. Book on Fe ing, 18,; ditto Cattle, at 3d. per 
28. 6d.; ditto ae! aking, 1s. post free—WEDLAKE & si 
18, Fenchurch-stree' 


TRAMILIEY of GUTTA PERCHA 
TUBING.—Many inqniciee having been made as to the 
Durability of atte. Percha Tubing, the Gutta Percha Comper 
have pleasure in gi Fis ay to oe prlouing lot ter : M 
SIR mip end bn 1S, Ba NTNOR, ISLE of WIGHT. 
—Second —* March Th he issn reply to #0 our letter, 
received this ee he @ ‘ubing for 
Pump Service, 1 can p Foe Migs wean satiafection’ it answers 
fectly. apy ve ia examined 
i and there is not the least. apparent difference since the first 
ig down, now several years; and I am informed that it i ig to 
be adopted generally in the houses that ar e being erected here.” 
N.B.—From this Testimonial it will be seen that the CORRO- 
SIVE WATER of the ISLE of WIGHT has no effect on Gutta 
Percha Tubing. 
THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTEES, 
18, WHARF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON, 


LDRIDGE’S BALM of COLUMBIA, 
cay produce 0 for oo hey By ears te be oo eee efestenh 
romed rodu - e Hair — Tromot e 
Whiskers : es, has ri ‘recently mos ¢ distin 
<a patrvags 1X e Indies be the feature it possesses in 
not soiling the men ee om gm of pone bonnet.—In i 
6d., 68., es olesale and retail, Wellington: -stree 
North; Strand, Lond 





























DR. DE JONGH’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 


has now, in comscanenss p- its marked superiority over every 
other variety, sec onfidence and almost universal pre- 
ference of the most embnens Medical Practitioners in the treat- 
ment of CO NSU MPTION, 
RHEUMATISM SCIATICA, DIABETES, 
THE SKIN URALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE 
ASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, and all SchOFULOUS 
AFFECTIO INS. 


Its leading distinctive characteristics are: 

COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND APTER-TASTE, 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS, AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 

Sold ony in Imperial Half-pints 
9s. : capsuled and labelled with Dr. ay Th TE non 
ture, WITHOUT WHICH NONE ARE cnuetnn, ANSAR, BrARFORD- 


& Co., sole British Consi; 77. many 
Sapeteehls Combis ant Rereee ne samen: cathe 





PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1855. 
ETCALFE, BINGLEY tJ 00. ’*S New Pat- 


and Penetrating Tooth B Penetrating un- 

bleached 1 Hair Does, er Flesh at _ Cloth Brushes, and 

genuine Smyrna Spo. nges 5 -: description of Brush, 

‘omb, and betwee th ‘or ‘the Toilet, he Tooth Brushes search 

moat etal between the divisions of the Teeth and clean —— 

e hairs loose. Co. 

le makers 5 and Camphor, and Orris Root Bonpe, 

sold in tablets = their names and a 6d. each ; 0 

Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s, per box ; j and of 

the New Bouquets.—Sole Establishment, 1308, and 131, Oxford- 
street, 2nd and 3rd doors West from Holles-street, Lond: Ny 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is 

allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most 
effective invention in the curative freotment of HERNIA. e 
use of a steel spring, so often meettet i in its effects, is here avoided: a 
soft bandage bein, ate wwiile Sereaniet te t= 


g worn round the bod: 
ing Penne is } supeises by me MOC- 
ch ease and - ak. ny 4 pine be 
detected, cole may be worn duringsleep. A vecircular ma; 
be had, and the Truss (which cannot: Tail to fit) forwarded by pos 
on the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, bei 
sent to the Manufacturer, Mr, WuITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 


LASTIC STOCKIN' GS, KNEE CAPS, &c. 
for VARICOSE VELNS, and all cases of WEAKNESS and 
dy banned G of i LEGS, SPRAINS, &c 8, &c. They a7 eas porous, light 
n tex’ ~' and inexpensive, and are drawn 0! ean ordinary 
Price, from 78. 6d. to 168. each ; postage 6d, 
MAN UFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON, 


REY HAIR RESTORED to its ORIGINAL. 
OLOUR with ease safety. and gee 4 by the PATENT 
GALVANIO COMBS and BRUSHES h are also an unfail- 
ing remedy for nervous headache an “ur “neural ic affections. 
Lilustrated  pemeniate. Why Hair becomes Grey, and its Remedy,” 
gratis, or by pom for four stamps All Rheumatic ‘Affections are 
perfectly, s icated by the Patent Galvanic Flesh Brushes, the 
most safe, simple, and Yr alvanic instrument extant. 
Fetesiond by the Facult ty. (Offices) E. M. HERHING, 32, Basing- 
hall-street ; and sold by of repute. 


NOW THYSELF.—tThe secret art of dis- 
covering the true CHARACTER of SADaY 1D 41S Gem 
L DWRITING h mg been 











thirteen penny stamps to Miss ye Castle-street, Oxford- 
street, London, and ey will receive ip, 8 few ¢ days a minute detail 
ities, Affections,. 


——— &e. Y the Writer, bay ee ee or'things hitherto rto un- 
suspected. pea we with the accurate description you have 
given of onan 


INNEFORD’s PURE FLUID MAGNESIA 
has been for many yearssanctioned by the most eminent 
f the Medical Profession as an excellent remedy for Acidities, 
Flendecbe, Gout, and Indi a As a Mild Aperient 
ly adapted for delicate alos partionle larly same 
and it preventsthe Food of rnin; 
ombined with the ACIDULATED LE) iON 
P, ft forms an Effervescing Ape’ 
highly agreeable and ctcacious Prepared 1, DI 
ispensing Chemists (and General Agents for the improved 
Horse-hair Gloves and Belts), 172, New A London; and 
sold by all t the Empire. 


RRUETURES | EFFECTUALLY CURED 

A TRUSS.—DR. BARKER’S celebrated 
REMEDY is wotested by. three patents, of England, France, and 
Vienna ; and from its great success in pri a eiotieaiins lenowmnde 
known as —_ dut; through the yi at the —y In 














every case of single or double Tr sex, 0 y age, 
however bad or long standing, it 8 ay a applicable, fisting a 
cure in a few days, without inconvenience, an hailed as a 


es by all who have been tortured with a aang Bent post free 
to any part of the world, with ———o for use, on receipt of 
108. 6d. by post-office order, or stamps, by CHARLES BAR 
Brook-street. geen Tendon. Any infringement of 
thie iripte patent. will be d against,and restrained by 
injunction of the Lord Hie "aaa 


(KURES (without physic) of CON STIPATION, 
Indigestion (Dagpensie). eigiatonen, w legm, all Ne 





TVOUs, 
Bilious, and Liver ysentery, er as Acidity, 
Palpitation, Heartb 


Despondency, Cramps, Spasms, Passes, an na, Blchnes at ne 

Sto mach, Sinkin ing, Fits, Co’ non Asthma, B: eee, onan mptione 

also Children’s Complaints, by DU BARRY'S delicious VA- 
LENT RABICA FOOD, which restores health without p 


ing, eM arg or expense, as it saves fifty times 1 cost 

other remedies. ‘lo the most enfeebled itimparts a healthy relish 
for lunch and dinner, ont. 5 — the faculty of digestion, and 
nervous ane ~~ y Drs. Drs 


Gene: ‘Thomas — and 50,000 other ri b 

health has been ectly restored by it oO 
cure had fail n canisters,1 1b, 28. 9d.; 21b. 48. 
12 lb. 228.; the iaib, carriage free, on 





Du & Co. 77, t-street, London; 
Nason £ Co 1st) Ph uae Bttand’s Abia & Co. 60, Gunes: 
urch-street, 63 and 150, Oxford-street. 
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WARD & LOCK’S 158, FLEET-STREET. 
ILLUSTRATED EDUCATIONAL AND OTHER WORKS. 


nnn 











Just ready, price 1s. 6d. cloth, 
A NEW ILLUSTRATED READING BOOK FOR THE YOUNG. 


THE ILLUSTRATED WEBSTER READER, 
SERIES 1. 


Containing Two Hundred Lessons on General Subjects, suited to the capacity of Young Learners, with Explanatory Introduction, on the plan of NoaH WexstR, the Lexi- 
cographer. Embellished with numerous first-rate Engravings, from designs by eminent English and Foreign Artists. 
Demy 8vo. 160 pp. cloth, gilt back and sides. 
*,* The use of accented type has been adopted as a means of distinguishing the various ‘modes of pronouncing the same letters, the emphasis to be placed on particular syllables, 
&c. &c. A complete explanation of the system, which is extremely simple in its nature, will be found in the Explanatory Introduction. 


@ Based upon the excellent principles of the ‘ILLUsTRATED WEBSTER SPELLING Boos,’ this new First Reader will be much in request. 


TWENTIETH THOUSAND!! ’ 
THE ILLUSTRATED. WEBSTER SPELLING WEBSTER napniaae a" 


OF THE igen LANGD 4G, Condensed from the Original Dicti b }° 
Demy 8vo. embellished with upwards of 250 splendid ee. by Gilbert, Harvey, Deisidl, STER, LL With Accented Vocabularies of Classical. Y § ertptural peg Re al 
and other soins 128 Pe, new pod ag type, Ubon t gn et of a s Dic: Names. Revised Edition, by WILLIAM @. “WEBSTER, son of Ror Webs bster. 
tionary of the guage, Cc! gilt, lettered, 1s. o coloured, extra cloth, gilt edges, owal i 
*4* The ILLUSTRATED WEBSTER SPELLING BOOK has been most carefully compiled Royal 16mo. cloth, 28. 64; ditto, roan, 38.; ditto, cloth, 18. 6d.; ditto, CLOTH BOARDS, 1s. 

byan eminent English Scholar, who is daily engaged in t in the fuiticn of youth, and therefore knows *,* WARD §& LOCK’S is the only genuine SHILLING a gl of WEBSTER'S 
exactly what is really useful in a Spelling B Reading Lessons are arranged upon a new DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

rogressive winciole, Y exosetinely simple, and well ada: ted for the purpose. The accented type has 
Been ad adopted so as So ingere a BrOnEne atc. she - nto di of e.Tna Word, the ILLUS: 

he ext: therefore, very justly, has now fallen into disuse. Ina wor e - ed 

GRATED WEBSTER SPEL LING BOOK, whether considered in respect to its "1 ypograp phy, Now ready, New and Revised Edition, 
Bind r Beauty of its Milustrations, must take the highest position as a School-Book, entirely 


setting aide the old-fashioned, and, in most instances, unintelligible, so-called helps to learning. THE ILLUSTRATED DRAWING BOOK. 











“ This Spelling Book will supply a want which has been felt by some tenshers of Ubtie pecgle » who 
like to find Pthe syllables of their Reading Lessons properly divided and marked. The Spelling | Comprising a Complete Introduction to Drawi Perspective ; with Instructions for Etching on 
Lessons are also marked and accented, which is a new feature in a child’s first book. There are some | Copper or Steel, &c. ac. By ROBERT 8 BURN Illustrated with above 300 Subjects for 
good tales and peetty pont P xy ye, ona © the ym and clearness of the type, will render | Study in every Branch of Art. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s, 
it an acceptable or the Nursery School-room.”— eum. “W a book whi 
*a% The success of the ILLUSTRATED WEBSTER SPELLING BOOK has been most marvel- | thing of ihe kind when ake ee o desideratom with the English people. It is the completest 





lous. “Already it is an established favourite in Schools and Families. In a very short space of time 
TWENTY THOUSAND copies have been issued, *x* This extremely eee and useful Drawing Book has been thoroughly revised by the 

Author, and many new Illustrations are oie: aan rendering the Tu1rp Epition the most perfect 
Handbook of Drawing for Schools and Student 





New Edition, Revised and Enlarged (nearly ready), 


LANKTREE’S SYNOPSIS OF ROMAN Just published, New Edition, Revised by the Author, 
TIQUITIES ; ROM AN JiIvtORy, fi ILLUSTRATED 
Fa ONO ASPs Ohi RoMULES eile PALE ROME TOS =| ARCHITECTURAL, ENGINEERING, and 
18mo. carefully illustrated with numerous Engravings, sloth 
*y* In this little book there is a vast amount of information on Roman History, and it will now MECHAN ICAL DRAWING BOOK. 


d rviceable than ever for School purposes. 
aiticieiennaanens By BR. 8S. BURN. With 300 Engravings. Demy 8vo. cloth, 2s. 








In the press, New Editions of 


MECHANICS and MECHANISM. By R. S$. Burn. NEW FRENCH i alae aa DICTIONARY. 


The STEAM-ENGINE. By R. §. Burn. ! _— 
The ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL GEoMETRY.| PLANC’S NOUVEAU DICTIONNAIRE 








By R. 8. BURN. ANGLAIS-FRAN CAIS ET FRAN CAIS-ANGLAIS. 
e 984 pp. clear type, roan, 3s. 6d. 
The ILLUSTRATED WEBSTER READ ER, Series a pin ie te latest conan d Pocket Dicti y of the French Language, and is therefore the 


’ 


NOTICE.—Specimen Copies of the above Works will be forwarded, postage free, to all those who are engaged in Tuition. 





Early in NOVEMBER will be published, price 83. 6d. cloth, NEW WORK, BY THE AotHon OF * FORGER’S ge ng ”*TOO MUCH ALIKE,’ 
ke, & 


CLEVER BY HALF,’ 
THE BOOK cf GERMAN SONGS, Old and New. ' caprarn MACDONALD; or, Haps and Mishaps 


Tra 
by Charles Keene and other celebrated Artists. The Engravings by Dalziel. at CAPIAS CASTLE. Feap. 8vo. boards, em in two colours, price 1s. 6d. 


IN THE PRESS, 


4 ° Just ready, New and Complete Illustrated Edition, 
eivod Bar nagtin al HEALTH; or, Life and | peRn LEAVES FROM FANNY’S PORTFOLIO. 


as and Physiology of the Human Body—a Consideration of Medical Creeds, their Origin First and Second Series complete. Beautifully illustrated with P: d other E Post 
and Tenets—Empirics, and their Fallacies—Cosmetics, their Preparation and Uses—Dress, in 4 ¢} ye a as “9 inguaciings. - 
Relation to Health—H ygiene— Poisons and their Antidotes—Secret Poisoning, and the Means of 8vo. 400 pages, cloth, gilt on k and sides, 38 6d. ; ditto, morocco, gilt ed 
Preventing it, &c.&c. By J. SCOFFERN. M.B. Lond. late Professor of Chemistry and Medical *x* An entirely New Edition, very nicely illustrated. The book, now siren the First and 
J urisprudence at the ‘Aldersgate School of Medicine. 320 pp. crown 8vo. cloth. Second Series of FERN LEAVES complete, is well Suited for Presents. 


WARD & LOCK’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Price 2s. each, in boards. Now ready, 








The Widow Barnaby—Mrs. Trollope. | Zohrab the Hostage—Morier. Hajji Baba in Ispahan—Morier. 

Ben Brace—Chamier. — Vicar of Wrexhill—Trollope. Simple Story and Nature and Art— 

om = a a ew. Stanley Thorn—By the Author of| INcHBALp. [Nearly ready. 
e nmuggier—banim ‘ Valentine Vox.’ : 

Guitins ale Stael. Romance and Reality—Landon. vues cn oiyrecuaaieammmens ready. 


N.B. All the above STANDARD NOVELS are now ready, very nicely bound in cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 


N.B. A Complete CATALOGUE of WARD & LOCK’S PUBLICATIONS may be obtained gratis on application. 
WARD & LOCK, 158, FLEET-STREET. 


Printed by James Houmes, of No. 4, New Ormond-street, in the county of Middlesex, at his printing: -office No.4, Took’s-court, Chancery-lane, in the parish of St. Andrew, in said county ; and published 
by Joun Francis, of No. 14, Wellington-street North, inthe said county, Publisher, at No. 14in Wellington- streetaforesaid; and sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders.—Agents: for ScoTLaND, 
rs. Bell & Bradfute, | Edinburgh ; —for IRELAND, Mr. John Robertson, Dublin.—Saturday, October 11, 1956. 
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